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THE NATURAL METHOD OF TEACHING LANGUAGE 
AS PRACTISED BY DR. SAUVEUR. 


BY THE EDITOR. 


Tue method of teaching foreign languages adopted by Pro- 
fessors Heness and Sauveur has been referred to in the Annals, 
especially in an article by Mr. B. D. Pettengill, of Philadelphia, 
(vol. xxi, p. 3,) as affording a suitable model for teachers of the 
deaf and dumb in their efforts to impart a knowledge of the 
English language. It may interest the readers of the Annals 
to have some further description of this method, with which the 
writer had an opportunity to become familiar last summer in 
attending Dr. Sauveur’s Heole Normale, at Plymouth, N. H.* 

The essential features of the system are that it employs only 
the foreign tongue in the class-room, and that it teaches con- 
nected language, not individual words, from the very outset. 
Dr. Sauveur begins to talk to his pupils in French, and French 
only, the first time he comes before them ; and throughout the 
entire course not a word of English is spoken. But how, it 
may be asked, does he make the class understand what he is 
saying, if he does not use their language and they do not under- 
stand his? At first, in the same way that the mother brings 
her little child to comprehend the loving words it is incessantly 


* The school is to be held this year at Amherst College, Amherst, Mass. 
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€ 
hearing from her lips; by significant gestures, signs, tones of 
voice, and expressions of countenance. As the pupil advances, 
however, there is little occasion for more gesture or panto- 


mime than naturally accompanies any animated conversation ; 
the language already acquired serves sufficiently to aaa anal the 
new words continually introduced. 

During the early part of the course the use of the grammar 
and dictionary is rigidly prohibited. There is no learning of 
single words, no searching of the vocabulary, no memorizing of 
rules, no conjugating of verbs. Instead of this dull routine 
work, which ordinarily makes the study of a foreign language 
so distasteful to the beginner, there is simply an uninterrupted 
conversation between teacher and pupils. 

This conversation, however, is something very different from 
the absurd questions and answers we find in such text-books as 
the Ollendorfian, which were justly ridiculed in the entertaining 
paper read by Mr. Wilkinson at the Eighth Convention. ‘“ Have 
you the large, red copy-book of my brother?” “No; I have not 
the large, red copy-book of your brother, but I have the blue 
shoestring of your sister!” Nor has it anything to do with the 
lifeless and stupid “ phrases which are only phrases” in which 
the great majority of conversation books and language lessons 
abound. On the contrary, the discourse is always upon inter- 
esting subjects, and the pupil is so absorbed in them that he 
actually forgets he is learning a foreign language. His mind 
is wholly intent upon the ideas which are the subject of conver- 
sation, not upon the words and forms of speech in which they 
are expressed. Yet, unconsciously to himself, he is all the time 
learning those words and forms of speech far more rapidly and 
thoroughly than he could by making them directly the object 
of his study ; for “ it is a principle of our nature that ideas take 
a stronger hold of our minds than their arbitrary signs,” and 
that the latter are most easily acquired and most surely retained 
when associated with definite ideas. 

But if the pupil forgets that he is studying, the instructor 
does not‘allow himself to forget that he is teaching a foreign 
language, at least not in the early stages of the course. Neither 
his topics nor his words are chosen at random, but are carefully 
selected with reference both to what has preceded and what is 
to follow. One greatly mistakes Dr. Sauveur's system who 
supposes that it is “ without any pre-arranged plan, system, or 
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order.” From beginning to end there is an unbroken chain of 
ideas and of language; the unknown is always evolved from 
the known; the same words are introduced again and again in 
different forms of speech ; the same forms of speech are repeated 
with different words ; even the digressions, or what appear to 
the pupils to be such, are really important links in the chain. 
No doubt the foreign language might be imparted—a much 
longer period of instruction, however, being required—by pro- 
ceeding in an entirely “hap-hazard” manner; but this would 
involve a great waste of time, the earlier lessons would be de- 
void of interest, and the immediate results would be so barren 
as to discourage both teacher and pupil from continuing the 
experiment long enough to make it successful. 

The instruction at first is on the method of object teaching. 
The teacher, showing the class some of the objects in the room, 
names and describes them; then, as soon as the pupils com- 
prehend what he says, he asks them questions which can be 
answered in the words he himself has just been using. Thus 
within a few minutes the pupil finds himself, to his surprise, 
really speaking in the new language. Of course, it makes no 
great difference what particular objects are chosen for the first 
lesson. Professors Heness and Sauveur in their books take the 
fingers of the human hand. Our readers will receive a better 
idea of the method from a translation of the first chapter of 
Dr. Sauveur’s Causeries avee mes Hléves than from any descrip- 
tion we could give. 

FINGERS. 

“Here is the finger. Look. Here is the forefinger, here is 
the middle finger, here is the ring-finger, here is the little finger, 
and here is the thumb. Do you see the finger, madame ?—Yes, 
you see the finger, and I see the finger. Do you see the finger, 
monsieur ?—Yes, I see the finger.—Do you see the forefinger, 
madame ?—Yes, I see the forefinger-—And you, monsieur? 
You see the forefinger, and I also. And you, my little boy ?— 
And I also.—And you, mademoiselle?—And I also.—You all 
see the forefinger, and the thumb, and the middle finger. Do 
you see the little finger also, monsieur ?—Yes.—Let us count 
the fingers: one, two, three, four, five, six, seven, eight, nine, 
ten. We have ten fingers. I have ten fingers; you have ten 
fingers, mademoiselle. How many fingers have you, madame? 
—I have ten fingers.—And you, monsieur ?—And I also.—And 
George?—And George also.—Do you see the ten fingers ?— Yes. 
—Let us count the fingers-together.—That is right. 

“The thumb is the first finger, the forefinger is the second, 
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the middle finger is the third, the ring-finger is the fourth, and 
the little finger is the fifth. Which is the third finger? Which 
is the fifth ? 

“The thumb is near the forefinger, the little finger is near 
the ring-finger. Where is the thumb, madame ?—The thumb 
is near the forefinger.—And the middle finger?—The middle 
finger is near the forefinger and near the ring-finger.—That is 
very well. 

“There is a table and a chair. Do you see the table ?— Yes. 
—How many tables do you see ?—One.—Where is the chair ?— 
The chair is near the table-—And the table ?—Near the chair. 
—And where am I?—Near the table and near the chair.—The 
forefinger is between the thumb and the middle finger; the 
ring-finger is between the middle finger and the little finger. 

“There is an arm-chair. Where is the arm-chair?—The 
arm-chair is near the chair—And the chair?—The chair is 
between the table and the arm-chair.—That is right; you under- 
stand. In French, arm-chair (favtewil) is masculine; chair 
(chaise) is feminine, and table (table) also. It is strange, is it 
not? We have ten fingers in France; you also in America. 
But you have three genders, the masculine, the feminine, and 
the neuter. We have the masculine and feminine; not the 
neuter. 

“All the fingers except the thumb have three phalanges ; the 
thumb has only two phalanges. Here they are. Between the 
two phalanges there is a joint. 

“The nail is at the end of the finger. How many nails have 
we, madame ?—Answer. It is easy; we have ten fingers, con- 
sequently we have ten nails. 

* Let us continue. The thumb is thick, strong, and short. 
The middle finger is thick, strong, and long. The ring-finger 
is not strong; it is weak. Weak is the opposite of strong, and 
long the opposite of short. Do you understand, mesdames ?— 
Yes, monsieur.—Is the thumb long?—No.—Is it strong or 
weak ?—It is strong.—And the ring-finger?—It is weak.—Is 
monsieur strong or weak ?—He is strong.—And you, too, my 
little friend ?—Yes. 

“The forefinger is shorter than the middle finger; the middle 
finger is longer than. the forefinger, and longer than the ring- 
finger. The middle finger is the longest of all the fingers, 
the thumb is the strongest, and the ring-finger is the weakest. 
It is a poor finger, is it not ?—Yes.—Is the little finger stronger 
than the thumb ?—No.—On the contrary, mesdames, it is less 
strong. Less is the opposite of more. Is the thumb more or 
less long than the forefinger ?—It is less long.—My young 
friend, is mademoiselle more or less strong than monsieur ?— 
She is less strong.—And you ?—And I also.—And I?—I do not 
know.— Forte (strong) is the feminine of fort. Be attentive to 
my pronunciation. Monsieur is very strong. He is strong in 
the highest degree. Madame is less strong than monsieur. 
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Less expresses inferiority; more marks superiority. Are you 
fatigued, mesdames ?—Yes, very much fatigued.-—That is right, 
you use the superlative, and you understand. Let us rest five 
minutes.—Ten, sir.—I am very willing. a 

“T can bend, stretch out, move the fingers. See: I bend the 
forefinger ; I stretch out the forefinger ; I move the five fingers. 
Bend your fingers, my young friend. - What are you doing ?— 
I am bending my fingers.—Stretch them out; move them. 
That is right. Can you bend the chair ?—No.—Can you move 
the table ?—Yes.—Can you count the fingers ?—Yes, I can count 
them.—Count them. Let us count them together. Imitate my 
pronunciation. Let us count again. That is right. The lesson 
is finished. Adieu, mesdames.” 

The above is an exact reproduction of one of Dr. Sauveur's 
lessons to a class of beginners, except that in actual practice 
there is more repetition than in the printed page, in order that 
the words and forms may be firmly fixed in the learner’s memory. 

The teacher proceeds in the same way for several lessons, the 
succeeding topics in the Canseries avec mes Eléves being “ The 
Hands,” “The Arms,” “ The Shoulders,” * The Hair,” ‘“ The 
Class-Room,” ete. But he is not long compelled to confine him- 
self to material objects ; soon he is conversing freely with his 
pupils on literature, history, science, art, and religion. We give 
as a specimen a part of the nineteenth lesson of the Causeries, 
choosing this extract in particular because in the course of it 
the author ingeniously introduces an argument for the method 
of instruction pursued. 

“* MONTAIGNE. 


“Do you know Montaigne ?—No, monsieur.—And Shakes- 
peare ?—Oh, yes indeed!-—Had he a library ?—How can one 
doubt it, he who knew everything !—That is right, but he did 
not learn everything from books. Did he read Montaigne ?— 
I do not know.—He did read him; his copy of Montaigne’s 
Essays is in the British Museum with his signature.—Do we 
know the other books of the great poet ?—No, mademoiselle ; 
we know only this one book of Shakespeare.—Are you sure of 
it, monsieur ?—TI trust to Mr. Emerson. It is a good authority, 
is it not ?—Excellent. 

“Read his beautiful study entitled ‘ Montaigne, or the Skep- 
tic.—In which volume, monsieur ?—In ‘ Representative Men.’ 
Are you not acquainted with it ?—No, I have heard it spoken 
of.—Then you are not acquainted with all of Emerson ?—Cer- 
tainly not.—And you have read the whole of Dickens's works ? 
—Yes.—Alas! you do not put your hand on the great books, on 
those which enlighten, which elevate, which inspire, which lead 
one to think. You will never read Emerson enough. Will you 
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listen to some good advice ?—Yes, very willingly.—Read imme- 
diately that beautiful, that grand chapter, ‘ Books,’ in the vol- 
ume ‘ Society and Solitude.’ 

“But I was speaking of Montaigne.-—When did he live ?— 
In the sixteenth century.—Three centuries ago.—Yes, and three 
centuries ago he studied a foreign language, an ancient language 
even, without dictionary or grammar, as you are studying 
French.—Is it possible ?—Yes, madam ; have we advanced much 
since Montaigne in teaching ?—I do not know.—What! do you 
not see our position ?—No.—Montaigne is in advance; we are 
in the background.—How did he learn Latin ?—Listen, he be- 
gan when he was quite young.—Who was his teacher ?—A Ger- 
man.—Did he speak French well?—Fortunately not; he did 
not know a word of it.—What did he do?—He spoke Latin.— 
Did he explain the lessons to the little boy ?—Impossible, since 
he did not have French at his command.—Had he a grammar ? 
—Neither grammar nor dictionary, Montaigne tells us in chap- 
ter xxv of the ‘ Essay.—What did the little boy do ?—He did 
just as youare doing. He listened to his teacher ; he answered 
his teacher; and like you, he was curious and asked questions. 
—Did he speak French with his father and mother ?—Not a 
word. French was prohibited in the castle of Montaigne, as 
English is prohibited here.—Did the family speak Latin ?—-Yes, 
as well as they could. All were forbidden to speak French in 
the presence of the little boy. Father, mother, servants, 
waiting-maids were to speak Latin or use gestures.—Did this 
instruction succeed ?—Listen to Montaigne himself: ‘I learned 
Latin without a book, without a grammar or rules, and I spoke 
it as well as my teacher.’—It is wonderful, monsieur.—Pardon ! 
It is natural. You have children, madam ?—Yes, I have two. 
How old are they ?—They are five and a half years old.—You 
mean one is five and a half. And the other ?—Is five and a 
half too.—Ah! I understand. They are twins, (jumeaux.)— 
Yes, monsieur, two good little girls—In that case they are 
jumelles, (feminine.) Do they speak English ?—<As well as I do. 
—And better than I?—Yes.—Yet I know the grammar better 
than they.—No matter, they speak much better than you do. 
—lIs it wonderful ?—No, it is natural.—It was the same for 
Montaigne, and here we are of the same mind, I hope It is 
sufficient to explain ourselves to agree.” 


The volume from which we have quoted is designed for stu- 
dents of maturity and culture. With equal skill and adaptation 
Dr. Sauveur has prepared others, no less charming, for youth 
at school and for children at home.* Of the last-named an 


* Dr. Sauveur’s published works (Henry Holt & Co., New York) are ‘‘ In- 
troduction to the Teaching of Living Languages,” ‘* Causeries avec mes 
Eléves,” Petites Causeries,” ** Causeries avec les Enfants,” ** Entretiens sur 
la Grammaire,” ** Fables de La Fontaine, avec notes et commentaires.” 
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American lady has made a translation, or rather paraphrase, 
which we can cordially recommend as a suitable reading-book 
to be placed in the hands of the pupils of our institutions for 
the deaf and dumb. 

Various minor aids and devices are employed more or less 
by Dr. Sauveur in the early part of the course—for instance, 
the use of pictures; but as these expedients are mostly such 
as are familiar to all teachers of the deaf and dumb we will not 
describe them here. Two, however, may be mentioned, which, 
though by no means essential, have been found serviceable, es- 
pecially with young children. One is, in a class of beginners 
to have the presence of one pupil sufficiently advanced to 
understand the teacher's questions at once, and respond to them 
in the proper form, thus affording a model for the imitation of 
the others. This saves time somewhat, and makes the first two 
or three lessons easier for both instructor and pupil. 

Another useful expedient in the case of youthful learners is 
the occasional introduction of suitable games. It is a great 
delight to the children, and there are many games which in the 
hands of a skilful teacher may be made the means of evolving 
a wonderful amount of language. 


In the school at Plymouth the whole time was devoted to the 
acquisition of French. We met at nine o'clock every morning, 


and for an hour and a half had the pleasure of hearing Dr. Sau- 
veur, who is a gentleman of rare intelligence, enthusiasm, and 
culture, discourse upon the noblest themes in the noblest man- 
ner. At the end of this exercise, the school divided up into 
sections of ten or a dozen members each, under the direction 
of the most advanced students, and passed one hour in conversa- 
tion upon the topics which had just been presented. Two af- 
ternoons of every week Dr. Sauveur gave eloquent and instruc- 
tive lectures upon the master-pieces of French literature and 
kindred subjects. In the various boarding-houses, by general 
consent, French was the only language permitted at the table. 
Many of the students also received private lessons. We thus 
lived during the seven weeks that the term continued in a thor- 
oughly French atmosphere, so far as language was concerned, and 
the results, as might have been expected, were very satisfactory. 
At the beginning of the course not half-a-dozen persons in the 


+ **Chats with the Little Ones,” Boston: Estes & Lauriat. 
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class could speak French, though most of them had taught the 
grammar in schools or colleges for years; at the end of the 
course all spoke with more or less fluency. 

The fact that the majority of the Piymouth pupils had some 
acquaintance with the language at the outset enabled Dr. Sau- 
veur to pass rapidly over the elementary lessons, and rendered 
the test of the method less severe than if the class had been 
composed of beginners ; but a very severe test was applied in 
the case of half-a-dozen little children, residents of the village, 
who had no knowledge whatever of any tongue but their own. 
For four weeks they were taught half-an-hour daily in the 
presence of the school, the instruction being given, after the 
first two or three lessons, by members of the class. These 
children were at a considerable disadvantage as compared with 
pupils pursuing the method in an ordinary school. They were 
seriously embarrassed and distracted by the presence of a large 
and attentive audience, who could not refrain from laughing at 
their mistakes and applauding their successes; their teachers, 
being changed from day to day, were always strangers to them ; 
and, what was worst of all, each teacher, instead of continuing 
the work of his predecessor, pursued an independent course of 
his own, thus breaking the links in the chain as soon as they 
began to be formed. Yet, in spite of these and other disad- 
vantages, the progress of the children was so rapid as to call 
forth continual expressions of wonder and admiration from those 
who witnessed it, and to convince the most skeptical of the 
soundness of the method. In the ten hours which comprised 
all the instruction they received, they acquired a vocabulary of 
between two and three hundred words, (half as many as some 
people are said to go comfortably through life with,) including 
all the parts of speech; and they used these words with readi- 
ness and accuracy in a great variety of combinations. Some of 
us, moreover, thought we could see in their faces that change 
which is so noticeable in deaf-mute children within a few months 
after they come to the Institution ; the intellectual development 
they had received seemed to be recorded upon their counte- 
nances. 

We do not expect any such brilliant results as we witnessed 
at Plymouth to follow the application of this method to the 
education of the deaf and dumb. We know too well the sad 
disadvantage under which the deaf-mute labors at the starting- 
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point, and the serious hindrance which the lack of hearing 
imposes upon the acquisition of language from the beginning to 
the end of the course. But we do believe that just in propor- 
tion as the instructor follows the plan by which nature teaches 
hearing children to speak, subject to such wise guidance and 
skilful adaptation as is indicated in Dr. Sauveur’s practice, will 
the pupil learn to use language, whether written or spoken, 
with facility and with accuracy. The text-books recently pub- 
lished in this country put it more fully in the power of the 
teacher to adopt this course than was the case a few years ago, 


and we rejoice to see that it is growing in favor among the 
instructors in our institutions. We entreat them to pursue 
the methods of nature faithfully and intelligently; on the one 
hand refusing to yield a blind adherence to routine and prece- 
dent, and on the other respecting the dictates of experience 


and common-sense. 


THE TEACHING OF ARTICULATION IN SPAIN. 
BY DON CARLOS NEBREDA Y LOPEZ, MADRID, SPAIN. 


[Iv is a curious fact that at the present time we know less of the actual 
condition of deaf-mute education in Spain, where its most brilliant suc- 
cesses were obtained in the early days of the art, than with respect to any 
other portion of Europe. There is a general impression, however, that 
in the country of Ponce and Bonet little, if anything, is now done for the 
instruction of deaf-mutes. No doubt this department of education, with 
civilization in general, has suffered in the civil wars and other misfortunes 
of Spain; but that it has not entirely died out is proved by the represen- 
tation of its work found by the Hon. J. D. Philbrick at the Vienna Expo- 
sition, and by the treatise* from which the following extracts are taken. 
Its author, who bears various titles of distinction, is the director of the 
** National College for the Deaf and Dumb and the Blind” at Madrid. For 
the translation, which was made by Don Manuel Fenelosa for the Second 
Convention of Articulation Teachers, held at Worcester, Mass., in 1874, 
we are indebted to Professor A. Graham Bell, and for a copy of the origi- 
nal work to the Hon. J. D. Philbrick.—Ep. ANNALS. | 


Of all the means at man’s command to express his thoughts, 
speech is without doubt the most efficacious, and that which 
most suitably helps to all their manifestations, being, as it is, 
the universal medium of which man avails himself. Speech is 


* Tratado tedrico-prictico para la ensefianza de la pronunciacion de los 
sordo-mudos. Madrid: Imprenta del Colegio Nacional de Sordo-Mudos y 
de Ciegos. 1870, Large 4to, pp. 38. 
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the material expression, the incarnation of thought; and the 
union of this with that is as much a law as that of cause and 
effect. Speech, as the product of articulate sounds, is a most 
powerful auxiliary for the acquisition and combination of ideas, 
as well as for the development of the intellectual faculties. It 
has the privilege of awakening, sustaining, and directing the 
attention between him who utters it and him who listens, and 
its different properties not only contribute to develop in man 
his attention, imagination, and memory, but also help compari- 
son, and consequently judgment. 

It is indeed true that, to the deaf-mute, articulate speech 
does not convey all these cardinal advantages ; he is not affected 
by it, and it does not attract his attention; he is not conscious 
of what he utters, except in a mechanical way, and is not able 
to comprehend what is spoken to him, except by the movement 
of the lips. In spite, however, of all these drawbacks, speech 
is of the greatest importance to him, when viewed both as a 
gymnastic exercise highly favorable to his health and as a pre- 
cious medium of communication. 

The teaching of these unfortunate beings to pronounce had 
its origin contemporaneously with the method for their instrue- 
tion, for which happy discovery we are indebted to the genius 
of Ponce de Leon, who, having first realized its great advan- 
tages, instructed some of his pupils in the art of speech, not 
merely in Spanish, but also in Latin and Greek, as we learn 
from the writings of his epoch, with results truly marvellous. 

Among those who wrote in praise of his great achievements 
we name Father Ambrosio Morales and Francisco Vallés, who 
also were eye-witnesses of his success. Father Feijoé, in his 
* Teatro Critico,” mentions the deed or bond for founding a 
chapel executed in the town of Ofla by Ponce de Leon, in which 
mention is made, among the means at his command for the en- 
dowment of the same, of the material aid that enabled him to 
teach deaf-mutes how to speak. 

Juan Pablo Bonet, the successor of Ponce de Leon in the in- 
struction of deaf-mutes, wrote a book with the title “ Reduccion 
de las letras y Arte de hacer hablar 4 los mudos,” (Adaptation 
of the alphabet and Art of teaching deaf-mutes how to 
speak,) in which, among other things, he explains his method 
for instructing them in pronunciation. This work of Bonet— 
the first of which there is any mention upon this important 
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topic, and which no doubt was written while the labors of Ponce 
were fresh in his mind—has been the starting point or founda- 
tion of all that has been since accomplished on this subject. 

The greater part of the teachers, both national and foreign, 
who, since that time, have devoted themselves to the instruction 
of deaf-mutes, recognized quickly the utility of instructing 
their pupils to pronounce, and accordingly always made it one 
of the most important branches in their schools. Much has 
been accomplished in various nations towards affording instruc- 
tion to this class. Spain, which has always given such marked 
attention and where such brilliant results have been obtained 
in its practical workings, numbers among the teachers who have 
written upon it since the time of Bonet, Ramirez de Carrion, 
the Abbe Don Lorenzo Hervis y Panduro, Jacobo Rodriguez 
Pereira, Don Tiburcio Hernandez, who was the director of our 
National College, and, lastly, Don Francisco Fernandez Villa- 
brille, the first professor in this College, who died in 1864. 

All these teachers have labored to illustrate, both theoreti- 
cally and practically, the possibility of speech, and the utility 
and great advantages that the deaf-mutes could receive from 
being able to articulate, and they have laid down rules and 
made use of other auxiliaries to make them understand the 
proper positions of the tongue, throat, and other vocal organs, 
in order to pronounce the letters. 

Bonet proposes a leather tongue, so flexible that all the dif- 
ferent positions of this organ may be demonstrated, and also a 
looking-glass, so that they may be studied and copied thor- 
oughly, both by teacher and scholar. 

Hernandez recommends the employment of drawings or cuts 
representing the face, with all the positions of the mouth and 
tongue. Herviis advises the use of pictures of the head, with 
clear and well-delineated postures of the vocal organs at the 
moment of pronouncing the different letters and syllables. 
The leather tongue, in many cases, can be made very useful by 
visibly demonstrating to the pupil its position in pronouncing ; 
respecting the use of the mirror, as recommended by Bonet, 
much of the teacher's as well as the pupil’s time is lost in 
studying and imitating, while the drawings or cuts of Hernan- 
dez can only be useful in exceptional cases. The result of these 
auxiliary means could only be applied with profit for individual 
instruction suitable to that period. In the Exposition of Ara- 
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gon for the year 1868, the National College put forth a series 
of photographic drawings of the face, representing its appear- 
ance when pronouncing the letters; but these efforts, besides 
being rather confusing, had no definite system, and resembled, 
more than anything else, an incomplete imitation or repetition 
of the drawings proposed by Hervas. 

Being desirous of facilitating in every possible way the proper 
instruction on this subject, and of indicating the proper time 
at which it can be imparted collectively in order to obtain the 
greatest results in its application—departing somewhat from 
the labors of others, but modifying some and amplifying others 
that met our approbation—we now propose for the representa- 
tion of each letter a face drawn in the act of utterance, and in 
which, by means of “ dotted lines,” is indicated the direction of 
the breath or air. Groups of letters, bearing similarity of pro- 
nunciation or organic origin, may be formed, and at the bottom 
of each face the capitals and small letters, in printed and manu- 
script styles, as well as the signs of the manual alphabet, will 
be represented. Far be it from me to assume that by this I 
have overcome every difficulty appertaining to this matter, and 
that the suggestions here pointed out are not susceptible of 
improvement; on the contrary, we are convinced that there is 
much yet to be learned and overcome, even after summing up 
all the auxiliaries at present known, including my own; all we 
claim is having advanced a step in the explorations of this 
important subject. The number of drawings accompanying 
this treatise is 19, and as the similarity of a number of letters is 
obvious, we group in one B, V, and W; in another, soft C and 
Z; in another, guttural C, K, and Q; in another, G and J; in 
another, I and Y; in another, L and LI, and in another, N and 
N. These drawings enable the pupil to copy, without any other 
help, the exact position of the mouth and appearance of the 
face at the moment of pronouncing each letter, and although 
the dotted lines that show the direction of the air are not of 
themselves enough to teach him the true sounds of the letters, 
particularly the vowels and many consonants, it is still of much 
advantage to the professor that the pupil can learn by himself 
these preliminaries, viz., position of the mouth, appearance of 
the face, printed and manuscript characters, and manual alpha- 
bet, all of which saves much of the professor’s time and insures 
rapidity of instruction, particularly when one of the most 
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advanced of the scholars is made to confront the class and 
articulate the sounds of various letters. 

The system of teaching deaf-mutes to pronounce has met with 
much opposition from those who, without absolutely denying 
its possibility, have supposed its success illusive, and the small 
results insufficient to compensate for the great amount of labor 
and time employed. But this supposition is not correct. Even 
if the deaf-mute cannot be made to judge of the effect of the 
voice by means of speech, or by means of listening, he is able, 
in some measure, to make use of its benefits (provided his 
organs are in a normally healthy state) by seeing and copying 
the position and motion of the lips, throat, and tongue of the 
person who speaks to him. This being true, if to the exact 
position of these. organs is added the real direction of the 
breath, speech is certainly obtained, and pronunciation becomes 
a fact to him, it being of little consequence that he does not 
hear what he utters; the object is gained when he can feel or 
appreciate truly the distinct sensations as he articulates the 
letters and words that constitute our language, and with which, 
as with us, he associates his ideas. I cannot but recognize 
the great obstacles that such instruction entails, and that the 
results are not equally beneficial to all who put themselves 
under it; but these very obstacles, far from being insurmount- 
able, can be conquered with perseverance and a good method 
for a guide, as what has already been accomplished eloquently 
demonstrates.* 

In general all deaf-mutes are susceptible of being educated in 
this branch; there are some who attain a very clear pronuncia- 
tion, not a few of whom can be found in our National College ; 
others who only attain a very guttural or hoarse pronunciation, 
though quite intelligible; and others whose pronunciation is so 
confused that satisfactory results cannot be obtained from them ; 
but these last are always found to be exceptional cases, and 
even they receive such benefit from the time employed with 
them, that, although the gift of speech cannot be acquired by 
them, the exercises to which they submit become, in their eyes, 
of undeniable importance. 

Articulation constitutes a real gymnasium of the lungs, inso- 


* The “‘ obstacles” to the teaching of articulation in Spain are far less 
than in this country and England, inasmuch as each letter of the Spanish 
language represents one sound, and one only.—Ep. ANNALS. 
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much that it is the means of avoiding deformities of the chest, 
pulmonary sickness, and consumption; for it is a well-known 
fact that as inactivity is prejudicial to the development of any 
organ, the constant use of it must be favorable to its healthful 
state. Articulation strengthens the organs of speech, gives 
them more aptitude for performing with facility and energy their 
functions, and puts them in the most favorable condition for 
resisting the morbid influences and the numerous agents that 
destroy their fibres; this beneficent influence extends to all the 
organs that help the formation of the voice, and most particu- 
larly to the lungs. 

The use of the voice, and, above all, of articulate speech, 
multiplies and strengthens the respiratory motions of the lungs 
necessary to emit the breath, making this breathing and these 
lung motions the means of diffusing through the whole body the 
blood highly charged with the elements of strength and vigor. 

If the advantages of articulation are of so much importance 
from the above point of view, none the less so are they to the 
deaf-mutes as a medium of communication. It is undeniable 
that the deaf-mutes can never possess the power of speech in so 
great a degree of perfection as one endowed with the sense of 
hearing; yet, in the imperfect manner in which he uses it, it 
serves very well for his relations with other men, and gives him 
a new medium of communication, so much the more precious 
since it is more universal. 

While we endow the deaf-mute with speech to the’ degree in 
which he is able to possess it with his imperfect org 
his inability to hear, and enable him to speak his thoughts, we 
cannot endow his organs of hearing with their proper functions ; 
our speech is not a fact to him since he cannot hear it, but still 
he understands it by means of reading the motions of our vocal 
organs, thereby making his sight fulfil the functions of the ear. 

This is not difficult for him to do, since, as Hervis truly re- 
marks, the mind of the deaf-mute appears ever on the alert to 
the sense of sight, and on this account he observes most deli- 
cately and attentively everything he sees. 

Words are understood by deaf-mutes through their exterior 
forms, by the positions that the mouth takes in pronouncing 
them ; these positions are modified, in whole or in part, accord- 
ing as the sounds are similar or dissimilar, from which it re- 
sults that to every distinct sound there is a distinct position 
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which represents the corresponding letter, and by the union 
of which syllables and words are formed. The movement of 
the vocal organs, by means of observation and study, becomes 
to the deaf-mute perfectly comprehensible, as he distinguishes 
easily the various words as they are pronounced ; and although 
there are some words which by the slightness of their differ 
ences are difficult of appreciation, he often guesses their mean- 
ing by that of those that precede and follow. From this we 
infer that reading from the lips is of the utmost importance to 
the deaf-mute: in the first place, facility in pronouncing, after 
being accustomed to read from external forms as above de- 
scribed, enables him to advance as rapidly as his efforts are 
persevering in copying and rehearsing the positions of the 
vocal organs; in the second place, being able to participate in 
familiar conversation, he will increase and advance in the knowl- 
edge of social habits. It is to be remarked, however, that pro- 
nunciation is to be regarded more as a means of communication 
than as a means of instruction. 

The deaf-mute can be instructed without the necessity of his 
speaking, and although it is an undoubted fact that his educa- 
tion is sooner accomplished when he is master of the labial 
alphabet, still he does not appreciate the importance of speech, 
and does not use it in communicating with his fellow-pupils 
while at school, as he finds it easier and more convenient to 
employ the language of signs, not realizing until he leaves the 
institution its importance and worth as a more general medium 
of communication. The greater or less degree of facility in 
articulating in the deaf depends not only upon the degree of 
acuteness of their hearing, but also upon the flexibility of their 
vocal organs. These organs are not differently formed from 
those of other men. In case, however, of inherited or acquired 
disease, or in case of an excessive rigidity consequent upon a 
long and protracted inaction, some one of these organs may be 
found unable to respond to the action for the emission of 
sounds, and all efforts will prove useless for the acquiring of 
pronunciation. With this single exception, all deaf-mutes are 
susceptible of being educated in this particular, and their pro- 
ficiency is found in exact proportion to the flexibility of their 
vocal organs and the keenness of their sense of hearing. When 
deafness, either complete or only partial, overtakes deaf-mutes 
after having had some instruction in speech, the most satisfac- 
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tory results are obtained in teaching them pronunciation ; but 
if the deafness is congenital the results will not be so satisfac- 
tory, though in some cases this does not prevent them acquiring 
a sufficiently comprehensible pronunciation, provided the vocal 
organs are in a good state of flexibility. 

The pronunciation of deaf-mutes is generally very guttural, 
and the more defective their sense of hearing the less clear is 
their voice. The tone of their voice is also uneven and differ- 
ent from that of those who have the sense of hearing, for, as 
they have no idea of voice, they cannot graduate or give it the 
proper intonation. Their pronunciation is also very fatiguing, 
as on account of the paralyzed state in which their vocal organs 
have lain for so long a time there is a great rigidity, that calls 
for great efforts to overcome. More than this, as the deaf-mute 
cannot perceive whether he speaks or not, but by means of the 
sensation caused by the strong current of air emitted in speak- 
ing, and from the impression that the movement of the vocal 
organs produces in his sense of touch, he aims at making this 
last as well marked as possible in order that he may be able to 
judge of the effect of his own speech and of the tone of his own 
voice. The defect can be corrected when the deaf-mute succeeds 
in speaking without fatigue. To obtain this result, it is neces- 
sary to accustom him to pronounce in different degrees of pitch, 
and as he reads the teacher should keep moving away, so as to 
Jet the pupil perceive the distance at which his voice is capable 
of being heard, and to learn how much strength he must use 
to be understood. Finally, these defects are not in themselves 
of great importance, as the object of pronunciation is no other 
than to put the deaf-mute in a condition to make himself under- 
stood by means of words, and this can be obtained even when 
his speech does not unite all the conditions of clearness and 
promptness that it should have. But there should be no or- 
ganic impediment of the voice; it should be healthy in order 
to articulate well, otherwise the voice will be very confused and 
the result will be failure. 

Respecting the most opportune age at which the instruction 
in pronunciation should commence, experience counsels that it 
should be given as early as possible, so that the vocal organs 
may not acquire the rigidity and torpitude that is inevitable 
when they are left long in such prejudicial inaction; and not 
only should this instruction be given in the pupils’ earlier years, 
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but also, overstepping all general rules, they should be made 
to scream often, in order that their organs may obtain the 
greatest flexibility and facilitate the emission of a clear and 
sonorous voice, so that afterward they can easily subject them- 
selves to the rules laid down for pronouncing. 

Respecting the voice, it is of the utmost importance that the 
teacher should create in his scholar the facility to scream at will 
any kind of a ery, as, when this is acquired, the foundation is 
laid for pronouncing the vowels, and there only remains after- 
ward the work of teaching him the true sound of each one. To 
this end, and before teaching him the pronunciation of the let- 
ters, he should be made to scream. With many scholars it is 
a most laborious work to be made to repeat an articulated 
sound, and to obtain it sometimes we are obliged to have re- 
course to the sounds of weeping, those of joy, etc., as it often 
happens that the sounds which they produce naturally in the 
fullness of their sorrow or joy cannot be obtained from them 
when wanted, as the result of fixed rules by which they are ex- 
pected to reproduce them ; so that when the teacher hears one 
of his pupils articulate any clear sound, he should improve the 
opportunity, and make him repeat it again and again, and if 
necessary, the teacher should scream himself when his scholar 
appears to have forgotten the sound, until it is so fixed in his 
mind that he can reproduce it when called upon to do so; when 
this is acquired, he should be taught its pronunciation and cor- 
responding sign in writing, as well as the corresponding letters 
that produce said sound by the manual alphabet. The pupil 
should not at first be fatigued by too many repeated exercises, 
or by the length given at any one time to them, should he be 
unable to imitate the sounds desired ; on the contrary, he should 
be allowed to rest from these efforts often, in order that his task 
when resumed may find him fresh and interested; and it is of 
an importance not to be lost sight of, that the patience of the 
teacher is what in the end must overcome the difficulties that 
lie in the way of the pupil's acquiring pronunciation ; among 
these difficulties may be mentioned the pupil’s want of interest 
in his earlier attempts at the study when he perceives a wrong 
method to be pursued by the teacher. 

There are some deaf-mutes with feeble and discordant voices, 
others who lack the necessary perspicuity to master the perfect 
imitation of articulated sounds, and not a few that from having 
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begun their instruction too late in life, or from their complete 
want of hearing, find their vocal organs are unable to acquire 
the necessary flexibility. In all these cases, we repeat, the 
patience and constancy of the teacher, his ability to improve 
the first spontaneous cry that in his moments of grief or joy 
the deaf-mute may utter, his tact in not fatiguing his pupil or 
rendering his studies odious, are the principal and most reliable 
means for obtaining satisfactory results. 


**CONSANGUINEOUS MARRIAGES AS A CAUSE OF 
DEAF-MUTISM.” 


BY MGR. D. DE HAERNE, D. D. BRUSSELS, BELGIUM. 


To the Editor of the Annals: 

Sir: I read with great interest the very able and valuable 
paper bearing the above title which was read at the Third Con. 
ference of Principals of American Institutions for the Deaf and 
Dumb.* The subject is one to which I have given much atten- 
tion, and which I treated at some length in my work “De 
l'Enseignement Spécial des Sourds-Muets,” etc., (pp. 301-318.) 
For the information of those who have not read that book I 
may say that, while expressing therein a decided opinion as to 
the evils of consanguineous marriages, I avoided some of the 
inaccuracies which you have discovered in the writings of others. 

I quoted in my treatise the assertion questioned by you as to 
the proportion of deaf-mutes in Berlin being very much larger 
among Jews and Protestants—especially Jews—than among 
Catholics. The assertion was founded upon the statement of 
Dr. R. Liebrich, of Berlin, a respectable authority, and, being 
himself a Jew by birth, not likely to be misinformed as to the 
excess of deaf-mutes among the Jews nor to make statements 
prejudicial to that race. He does not hesitate to ascribe this 
excess—one deaf-mute to 673 hearing persons—to the influence 
of consanguineous marriages. 


*See the Annals, vol. xxi, p. 204. 

+ More recent investigations made by Dr. Liebrich show that the propor- 
tion of cases of the disease of the eyes called Retinitis pigmentosa is much 
greater among the deaf-mutes than among the hearing inhabitants of Ber- 
Jin, and that it is greater among the Jewish than among the Christian 
deaf-mutes; a fact which he also attributes to the greater number of con- 
sanguineous marriages among the Jews. See the Berlin Organ fiir Taub- 
stummenlehrer for September, 1876. 
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You say that the Berlin statistics, even if correct, are offset 
to some extent by those of Nassau, “where the proportion of 
deaf-mutes among the Catholics is greater than among the 
Protestants.” I heard of these Nassau statistics some time ago, 
and I at once inquired as to their truth of competent and im- 
partial persons, chiefly at the Camberg Institution for the Deaf 
and Dumb, the only one existing in Nassau. The officers of 
that Institution are aware of no official statistics issued by the 
government on this subject ; but I was favored with the num- 
bers of the Protestant and Catholic pupils in the Institution 
for 1874, 1875, and 1876, brought in relation with the popula- 
tion (Protestant and Catholic) of the Duchy. The average 
number of Protestant pupils during the three years mentioned 
was 35, and that of the Catholics was 22; which gives a pro- 
portion of 62 Catholics to 100 Protestants in the Institution. 
Now, the Protestant population of the Duchy in 1852 was 
224,858, and the Catholic population was 193,959; which gives 
a proportion of 85 Catholics to 100 Protestant inhabitants. 
The proportion of Protestant pupils in the Institution is there- 
fore 23 per cent. greater than that of the Protestant inhabitants 
in the Duchy, which would indicate just the reverse of the as- 
sertion made as to there being more deaf-mutes among the 
Catholics than Protestants. But as I cannot give other figures 
than those of the Institution at Camberg, I think we must fol- 
low your wise advice as to making further inquiries in the in- 
stitutions and elsewhere. With regard to Nassau, it should be 
remarked that there are many pupils in the Camberg Institu- 
tion from the Grand Duchy of Luxembourg, who are all Cath- 
olics. These are ordinarily coupled with those of Nassau in 
the statistics; but probably the general population of Luxem- 
bourg, which is Catholic, was not considered in making up the 
percentage of deaf-mutes in Nassau ; hence the mistake in ques- 
tion. We see from this that, among the inquiries to be made, 
one of the first must be the attentive examination of statistics, 
which are often inaccurate with regard to deaf-mutes as in all 
other respects. 

You allege the example of the patriarchs to show that the in- 
termarriage of kindred does not necessarily produce deaf-mut- 
ism or other infirmities. You are quite right in opposing those 
who pretend that this must be an effect of such marriages ; 
but that is not at all my opinion ; I only assert there is in these 
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unions a sufficient danger of infirm offspring to render them, 
as a rule, unwise, except in cases in which the constitution of 
both parties is evidently strong enough to avert such evil, which 
may be, and generally is, quite hidden, and unknown even to 
relatives. 

Now, as to the ancient patriarchs, they certainly belonged to 
a very robust race, as is proved by the high age they attained ; 
which fact I consider as having been providentially arranged 
for the propagation and maintenance of the faith among the 
people of God. This extraordinary strength of the primitive 
Hebrew race explains sufficiently, I think, the absence of deaf- 
mutism among them ; and it is moreover to be observed that 
this infirmity is very seldom mentioned in the Old Testament 
in general, and, consequently, perhaps not in cases of the mar- 
riage of near kin. 

All circumstances are to be considered and balanced in each 
case to see if, and to what degree, consanguineous marriages 
may be a cause of deaf-mute offspring. For instance, poverty, 
which often renders parents neglectful of their children, may 
be, and frequently is, a cause of deafness occurring a short time 
after the birth of the children, thus nullifying the contrary in- 
fluence of a strong constitution. I incline to believe with many 
very respectable authors, that deaf-mutism occurs less amongst 
Catholics than amongst people of other creeds, both being 
placed in the same social condition, because marriages within 
canonical degrees are generally forbidden (although in certain 
circumstances dispensation may be obtained) among Catholics. 
But it may happen that other causes act in the opposite direc- 
tion, and thus counteract the influence of this canonical prohi- 
bition. One of these causes is poverty. 

A very striking phenomenon of this kind is to be noticed in 
comparing the deaf-mute population of Ireland at two different 
epochs, which gives, as generally in statistical processes, a re- 
sult the more probable inasmuch as the numbers from which 
they are borrowed are very large. In Ireland, in 1842, we find 
(Encylopedia Britannica) one deaf-mute in 1,714 inhabitants, 
and in England at the same time one deaf-mute in 1,585 inhabi- 
tants, which gives 7 per cent. more deaf-mutes in England than 
in Ireland. In the year 1862, twenty years later, we find (Lon- 
don International Congress, vol. ii, p. 153) in Ireland one deaf- 
mute in 1,176 inhabitants and in England one deafmute in 
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1,642 inhabitants, showing 28 per cent. more deaf and dumb in 
Treland than in England. 

We may admit probably that at the first-named period the 
canonical prohibition of consanguineous marriages in Catholic 
Ireland produced some effect in diminishing the number of 
deaf-mutes as compared with those of England, while at the 
second period the extreme poverty of Ireland, consequent upon 
the potato plague, typhus, and other hardships, counteracted 
this effect and produced a contrary result. 

Mr. Edward Seguin, in his work on Idiocy, lays special stress 
on the influence of races in regard to idiocy and other infirmi- 
ties, like deafness. He says that the crossing of races, which 
contributes to the elimination of some vices of the blood, (as 
may be the case in the United States, where there are propor- 
tionally less deaf and dumb than in Europe,*) produces a favor- 
able effect in several circumstances on the health of the popu- 
lation, and he cites as an example the population of Bruges, 
Belgium, as being particularly remarkable for its beauty, which 
several other writers admit with respect to the women; but he 
is wrong as to the small number of idiots and deaf-mutes exist- 
ing there, who in fact are as numerous in that town as in other 
parts of Belgium. In Belgium as a whole, however, the deaf 
and dumb are fewer than in any other country of Europe.t The 
influence of the crossing of races in past ages, especially in the 
Middle Ages, owing to the crowds of northern tribes passing, 
mingling, and partly settling there on their way to England, 
has long since been nullified by other influences, and, we may 
say with probability, by poverty, resulting in former times from 
the closing of the celebrated medieval harbor of Bruges, and 
other social and political circumstances which concurred to pro- 
duce the ruin of that town. This may be alleged in confirma- 
tion of my statement concerning the influence of poverty on 
deaf-mutism. 

I think, also, that the influence of race and poverty as well as 
of consanguineous marriage is to be considered in the case of 
American negroes, both slaves and freedmen, proceeding from 
numerous colored races, crossed under slavery, according to 
the details I expounded, from the Statistics of the American 
Census of 1860, in my above-cited treatise, pp. 314-318, and in 


*See my above-mentioned work, p. 314. + The same, p. 312. 
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the subjoined note, pp, 318-319,* which details, however, are 
not to be accepted as strict arguments, but as probable dedue- 
tions from statistics, according to the method followed in all 
proceedings of this kind. Accordingly it appears, as you sup- 
pose, that the black race, or, rather, crossed colored races, are 
not so much subject to congenital deafness as the white, which 
circumstance gives a particular interest to the statistical studies 
of deaf-mutism in the United States. 

It is to be remarked, as to the American statistics quoted in 
my above-mentioned work, that they rest on the greatest num 
ber possible of States, and on the whole population of slaves, 
freedmen, and whites in each State. Now, in all statistical 
deductions, the larger the figures are the more the proportions 
drawn from them approach to accuracy, and the less falsifica- 
tions are to be feared, collusion or conniving being more diffi- 
cult, and all errors being diminished in proportion to the mass. 

According to the Census of 1860, I found in the United States 
the following figures for the deaf and dumb: 

For the white race, 1 deaf-mute to 1,892 inhabitants. 

For the negroes in general, 1 to 4,893 inhabitants. 

For the negroes in the Southern States alone, 1 to 6,872 in- 
habitants. 

For the negroes in the border States, 1 to 3,470 inhabitants. 

It appears from these statistics that the deaf and dumb were 
much more numerous amongst the white race than amongst the 
colored; more numerous among the colored people in the bor- 
der States, where many colored freedmen were to be found as 
well as slaves, than in the Southern States, among the negroes, 
who were almost all slaves, well fed, materially well cared for, 
according to the interest of their masters, who rarely allowed 
them to intermarry with near kin for fear of weaker progeny 
than in other unions, like those so frequently contracted be- 
tween whites and blacks. These negroes, procreated at the 
command and for the service of the slaveholders, consequently 
were not subject to poverty like the “poor whites” in the 
South; while the freedmen, being less well off than the slaves, 
were more exposed to infirmities like deaf-mutism, and more 


* This note proves that the American statistics quoted therein were not, 
as in the Census of 1840, systematically falsified, at least as to the blind 
negroes, whose number is in the same proportion to the blind whites as 
the general colored population is to the free population. 
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over, being abhorred by the white population, were frequently 
obliged to marry their relatives, as they were not numerous 
enough to make a better choice. 

These discrepancies between the different groups of the 
American population are certainly very great, but notably in- 
ferior to those we find in the different cantons of Switzerland, 
as I demonstrated in my book above mentioned and as I shall 
briefly show hereafter. Now, dear sir, I confess I dare not go 
on, being a stranger on the American ground, and I seem to 
walk, as Horace says, per ignes suppositos cineri doloso, on fire 
put under deceitful ashes. Therefore I do not insist on my 
American statistical statements, and leave them entirely to the 
judgment of your readers, asking that they would give further 
consideration to that question, which you only touched upon in 
your paper and which is so full of interest, not only for America, 
but for the whole world, in a social point of view. 

As in the complicated question I consider in this letter I 
rather distrusted my own judgment, I took the advice of a 
very learned Belgian writer, who for a long time has specially 
studied the subject and has made very numerous and profound 
investigations on consanguineous marriages, viz., Dr. Lefebvre, 
Professor of Medicine at the Louvain University and one of our 
most renowned physicians, a member of the Belgian Academy, 
and President of the Belgian Scientific Society, whose name is 
known in all Belgium and abroad. This learned gentleman 
communicated to me a very interesting, clear, impartial, and 
comprehensive dissertation on the question of marriages with 
near kin, in regard to deaf-mutism occurring in Belgium, which 
I will translate from the French for the readers of the Annals 
if you think it worthy of their perusal.* 

Dr. Lefebvre examined a very great quantity of documents 
on the question of consanguineous marriages; but hitherto he 
could only analyze a third part of them, leaving the rest for a 
more extensive study in the future. He had to take notice, as 
he says, for each marriage among kindred, of the following 
considerations : 

The figure of the population of the commune, rural or urban ; 

The number of consanguineous marriages in the commune 
during the last ten years ; 

* Since this article was written, Dr. Lefebvre has published a brief pam- 
phlet on the subject: Les Mariages Consanguins, Louvain, 1877, 8vo, pp. 12. 
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The degree of consanguinity of the intermarried ; 

Their age at the time of their union, their actual age, or their 
age at their death ; 

The consanguineous unions among their ancestors ; 

The number of children issued from each marriage ; 

The children who died, and at what age; the children still 
alive ; 

The condition of health of the children, whether good or 
subject to infirmities in general or in an hereditary point of view ; 

Comparative inquiries with respect to the other deaf-mutes, 
blind, etc., in the commune, issued from mixed or crossed 
marriages. 

This is the comprehensive plan the author adopted in his 
conscientious study of consanguineous marriages. For that 
purpose he considered the results of 1,235 such unions, which 
figure appears to me high enough to afford ground for a rational 
conclusion. Dr. Lefebvre added to the cases of deaf-mutism 
those of imbecility (notable weakness of the intellectual facul- 
ties from birth) and of idivcy, (congenital obliteration of these 
faculties,) on account of their analogy with deaf-mutism.* 

In the following figures Dr. Lefebvre shows the results of 
consangtineous marriages : 

I. Marriages between kindred in the first and second degrees, 
(uncle and niece, or aunt and nephew.) 


Number of such marriages considered........ 
' children born from them 


Two remarks are to be made previous to further considera- 
tions, viz: 

1. The number of the children cannot show the degree of 
fecundity of these unions, nor of the following, for at the time 
of the investigation many of the persons considered were still 
in the period of fecundity. 

The number of deaf-mutes and imbeciles is always a mini- 
mum, for the children brought under consideration are the 
living as well as the dead, and a fourth, perhaps, of these 
children died in their early infancy, at an age when it was still 
impossible to know whether they could hear, and particularly 
what intellectual faculties they possessed. 


* I took the same view in my above-mentioned work, p. 318. 
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II. Marriages between kindred in the second degree, (first 
cousins. ) 


ehildren........ 1,959 
deaf and dumb. 9 


Il. Marriages between kindred in the third degree, (second 
cousins. ) 

Number of marriages....... 
children....... 
deaf and dumb. 
imbeciles and idiots.... 

If we start from these figures to establish proportions, we 
find the following results : 

I. Marriages between uncle and niece, or aunt and nephew. 
In 1.000 marriages, deaf and dumb................. 

* 1,000 children, (approximately,) deaf and dumb 

1,000 marriages, (approximately,) imbeciles 

1,000 children, (approximately,) imbeciles. . . 

(Note.) It is to be remarked that the figures cited here by the 
author for the first group (15 marriages and 58 children) are too 
low to form a proportion of great importance. It is not so, 
however, with the two following groups. 

II. Marriages between first cousins. 

In 1,000 marriages, deaf and dumb............. 
1,000 children, (approximately,) deaf and dumb. . 
1,000 marriages, imbeciles....... 
1,000 children, imbeciles...... 
III. Marriages between relatives issued from first cousins. 


In 1,000 marriages, deaf and dumb.............. 

“ 1,000 marriages, imbeciles........... 


What are the conclusions to be drawn from these figures* 
provisionally, as the author says, until he shall have completed 
his study on the matter, as he proposes to do? 

* Although these statistics belong only to Belgium, I think, as I showed 
in my above-mentioned work, that for countries where there are more deaf 
and dumb, as in Switzerland, where they are at least three times more nu- 
merous than in Belgium, the preceding figures might be proportionally 
increased without fear of great mistakes. That gives a general interest to 
Dr. Lefebvre’s statement. . 
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It seems, says our Doctor, the following conclusions may be 
admitted : 

1. The noxious influence of consanguinity, in regard to the 
progeny, is not so great as many writers have thought. Deaf- 
mutism, particularly, is by far less frequent than has been 
asserted. 

2. Nevertheless the injurious influence is real, since the sta- 
tistics alleged, and which are of great accuracy, furnish figures 
of deaf-mutes, imbeciles, and idiots, relatively considered. In 
order to give relief to these figures, it would be useful to draw 
up, in well-made statistics, the number of deaf and dumb, im- 
beciles, and idiots to 1,000 marriages and 1,000 children taken 
from the whole population.* 

Here are some elements for that comparison. In Belgium 
we count (Census of 1858) 4.3 deaf and dumb to 10,000 inhabi- 
tants.— Of that number 3.65 are deaf-mute from birth. 

If we take account of the consanguineous unions of the second 
degree, that is, between first cousins, as a point of comparison, 
we find 5 deaf and dumb from birth to 1,000 children; say 50 
to 10,000, instead of 3.65 on the same figure of the whole popu- 
lation. When we analyze these comparative figures, we may 
reason as follows : 

The whole population (comprising the offspring of consan- 
guineous marriages) counts 4 congenital deaf and dumb (as a 
maximum) to 10,000 inhabitants. 

A population issued from consanguineous marriages gives 50 
deaf and dumb to 10,000 inhabitants ; that is, 12 to 13 times as 
many; and nevertheless the proportion would become still more 
considerable if we deducted, as we shouid do, from the num- 
ber of deaf-mutes of the whole population those who are produced 
by marriages between kindred. ’ 

3. Another observation which deserves attention and with 
which we are struck at first sight is a fact that should completely 
confirm the injurious influence of consanguineous unions, namely, 
that the number of the deaf and dumb, imbeciles, and idiots is in 
direct keeping with the degree of consanguinity. Indeed, there 
are 67 deaf-mutes to 1,000 kindred marriages of the first and 


*I ought to add to this remark of Mr. Lefebvre: and in as many coun- 
tries as possible. 

+See my above-mentioned treatise, p. 312, for the same proportion ex- 
pressed in other figures, viz: one deaf-mute to 2,224 inhabitants. 
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second degree, and 19 only to 1,000 marriages between relatives 
of the second degree, while there are none (see the preceding 
statistics concerning Belgium) on the same number of marriages 
between kindred of the third degree 

The proportion of imbeciles, whom we take as analogous to 
the deaf and dumb, diminishes likewise with the degree of con- 
sanguinity, and confirms our conclusions on deaf-mutism. 

Nevertheless, says Dr. Lefebvre, I acknowledge that objec- 
tions may be made against this third conclusion ; first, as it has 
been said, the number of marriages in the first and second 
degrees, above analyzed, is not considerable, (15;) secondly, 
I just examined whether that decrease of the number of deaf- 
mutes and imbeciles appeared more and more prominent accord- 
ing to the decrease of consanguinity. I took up the history of 
340 marriages between cousins born from second cousins, or 
kindred in the fourth degree, and I have to state that I found 
4 deaf and dumb (that is 11 to 1,000 marriages) and 10 imbeciles 
and idiots, (or 29 to 1,000 marriages.*) 

As to the physiological interpretation of the dangerous 
influence which seems to be established by these figures, is it 
to be sought in the similitude of the blood itself; does the 
blood “ have horror of the blood,’ as has been asserted, or does 
that influence not rather arise from the circumstance that the 
morbid dispositions which exist in every human being, and 
which generally are of the same nature in a particular family, 
are aggravated and multiplied in some sort by one anothert 
when the intermarried are of the same blood? I could not 
decide on this point, says Dr. Lefebvre, but he adds that this 
last cause intervenes without doubt, at least in part. 

Such are the interesting considerations conscientiously 
brought forward by Dr. Lefebvre. It would be desirable that 
those who undertake this study of the influence of consanguin- 
eous marriages would examine the question, as he did, by estab- 
lishing the numerous distinctions he adopted in his statistical 
researches, as above presented. An essential point would be, 
as you observed at Philadelphia, to examine for several coun- 


* Some infirmities, as lunacy, gout, etc., jump sometimes one or two 
generations. Perhaps the same play of nature takes place in the last case 
alleged by Dr. Lefebvre. As to hereditary deaf-mutism, see my above- 
mentioned work, p. 302. 

+ As I developed in my above-mentioned work, pp. 307, 308. 
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tries, as Dr. Lefebvre did for Belgium, “if it could be shown 
that the proportion of consanguineous marriages producing 
deaf-mute children to the whole number of consanguineous 


marriages is [or is not] greater than the proportion of consan- 
guineous marriages to all marriages; and if at the same time it 
could be demonstrated that in districts where the intermarriage 
of kindred prevails the percentage of deaf-mutism is not greater 
than in other districts, it would follow that deaf-mutism is not 
a consequence of such intermarriage ;* on the other hand, until 
it has been established that the proportion of deaf-mutes born of 
consanguineous marriages exceeds the proportion of marriages 
of this kind, no one can say with positiveness that these unions 
are a true cause of deaf-mutism. The proportion of consan- 
guineous marriages to all marriages is variously estimated.” 

This variety of estimate and the other difficulties alleged are 
a sufficient reason for following, for all countries, Dr. Lefebvre's 
steps in his statements on Belgium. 

It is specially important to study the different alleged causes 
of deaf-mutism, as consanguinity, sicknesses of various kinds, 
races, climate, social condition, (particularly poverty,) manners, 
habits, vices, excesses, etc., to see to what degree consanguineous 
intermarriage, combined with these causes or considered alone, 
may exert an influence on deaf-mutism. 

Switzerland, for instance, deserves particular attention in 
the study of this somewhat mysterious infirmity. There is in 
that country at least one deaf-mute to 600 inhabitants; Belgium, 
which is the most favored country in that respect, has only one 
to 2,324.t What is the cause of this enormous difference? I 
think there are several, which have not yet been explained. But 
the difference between several Swiss cantons, especially between 
those where Protestantism prevails and those which are princi- 
pally Catholic, is much greater; for instance, for the canton of 
Berne, Franscini assigns one deaf-mute to 208 inhabitants, and 
Unterwalden has one to 2,300. Other Catholic cantons, as 
Uri, Zug, Luzerne, according to the Organ of Dr. Matthias, 


* According to Dr. Lefebvre’s statement deaf-mutism is more frequent 
in proportion to the number of consanguineous marriages in districts where 
such marriages prevail. What could be the cause of it other than inter- 
marriage of kin is a question to be examined for other countries than 
Belgium. 

+See for these countries my above-cited work, p. 312. 
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(1860,)* being in a healthy position, show also more favorable 
conditions as to deaf-mutism than some Protestant cantons, 
which are very low in that respect. I admit the cause stated 
by Dr. Matthias in the Organ, but I think it would be inter- 
esting to examine, as Dr. Lefebvre did for Belgium, the possi- 
ble influence of consanguineous marriages, especially as it is 
admitted by a great many writers that such influence is real, 
and that it is less sensible in Catholic countries than in others 
on account of the ecclesiastical rules in that matter. I only 
ask a new, more extensive, and impartial examination of the 
question. It would be absurd to attribute the above-mentioned 
astounding difference between Berne, for instance, and Unter- 
walden to consanguineous marriages only ; but this cause should 
not be overlooked in an impartial study of the matter. 
Yours, very sincerely, 
D. DE HAERNE. 


A SKETCH OF THE LIFE OF OTTO F. KRUSE.f 
BY A. L. PETTINGELL, PHILADELPHIA. 


Orro F. Krusr, a prominent teacher of deaf-mutes, and him- 


self a mute,{ was born in Altona, on the Elbe, in Schleswig-Hol- 


stein, March 29, 1801, and although his parents were suffering 
from the effects of the war which was at that time raging be- 
tween France and Denmark on the one side and England on 
the other, yet he received a careful bringing-up, and owed his 

* The Swiss statistics concerning deaf-mutes, as generally alleged, are 
proportional to those of the institutions of that country. These are almost 
all silent about the possible influence of consanguineous marriages on deaf- 
mutism. It would be well to call their attention to that important matter. 
The great majority of institutions in different countries admit a pernicious 
influence of such marriages. They ‘must be considered as impartial on that 
question, because whatever might be that influence it would make no dif- 
ference in the education of the pupils of those institutions. 

+ Translated and abridged from his autobiography: Bilder aus dem Leben 
eines Taubstummen, Altona, 1877, 12mo, pp. 186. 

t Kruse calls himself a deaf-mute, and he is always spoken of as such 
in the German periodicals. It is true he almost entirely lost the power of 
speech, after he became deaf, from want of practice; but as he did not 
lose his hearing until he was six years of age, he must have previously 
acquired such a knowledge of language as more properly to be entitled a 
semi-mute,—Ep. ANNALS. 
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future good health and strong constitution, he remarked, to the 
fostering care of his mother. 

In his early days he loved to roam around at will and see all 
he could without examining closely into anything. He could 
not brook the restraints his parents imposed upon him, and 
was a constant source of care and anxiety to them. His mother 
was lenient and indulgent with him, perhaps too much so, and 
saved him many a deserved chastising at his father’s hands. 
He was finally placed in a nursery school that he might learn 
to read and write, but more especially to keep him out of mis- 
chief. This, he says, was a false step. To quote his words: 
“ All children, when practicable, should be thoroughly disci- 
plined and taught to read and write before ever they are sent 
to any school; and these nursery schools are only excusable on 
the ground of providing for those children whose parents are 
incapable or unable to guide their feet in the path of knowl- 
edge.” The old lady who had charge of this school was utterly 
unable to manage him, and he was soon removed to the dis- 
trict-school, in the hopes that here might be accomplished what 
all previous efforts had failed to do—discipline him and teach 
him the first rudiments of knowledge; but at this point he.lost 
his hearing by scarlet fever, which broke out in the family and 
carried off one of his brothers. 

He was at this time six years of age. During his recovery 
from the fever, of which he had a severe attack, he thought it 
strange he could not understand the conversation of those 
around him, but comforted himself with the thought that with 
the return of health he would regain his hearing. He still con- 
tinued to speak, but his pronunciation became more and more 
confused, and he finally confined himself to single and detached 
words, and resorted to natural signs. He watched the lips of 
those who spoke to him, but could not get much idea of what 
they were saying. His friends came to use signs to a large ex- 
tent, and he gradually lost the power of speech almost entirely, 
and in the future found nearly as much difficulty in acquiring 
his education as a born deaf-mute; all of which might have 
been avoided had his parents refused to use signs or converse 
with him in any other way than by talking, and insisted upon 
his doing the same. He counsels parents, whose children lose 
their hearing by any cause, to guard with jealous care the use 
which they already possess of language. 
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The tenderness and care of his parents now increased, his 
every wish was gratified, and he, in his turn, became more do- 
cile and submissive; he followed their wishes, and his greatest 
joy was to give them happiness. Half a year was spent in the 
search of some physician who might restore to the boy that of 
which he had been deprived. During this time he lost all 
power he ever possessed of expressing his ideas in language. 
His parents were at last brought to realize that their son was 
indeed a deaf-mute. Now arose the questiori, How should he 
be educated? Private instruction was sought, but no one was 
found who would undertake it. His parents finally ascertained 
there was a school for deaf-mutes at Kiel, and hither he was 
conducted, after many misgivings on the part of his parents as 
to whether they could bear to part with their son, now doubly 
dear to them on account of his affliction. 

In 1808 he began his school life at the Institution at Kiel, 
afterwards removed to Schleswig. It then numbered twenty 
pupils, and was under the direction of George Pfingsten, as- 
sisted by his daughter. 

Pfingsten was at one time a village-school teacher, but, like 
De l'Epée and Heinecke, became interested in deaf-mutes and 
devoted his life to their interests. Pfingsten he describes as a 
genius in his line; one amply able to mark out his own line of 
instruction without blindly following in the footsteps of others. 
His method was a compromise between the French and German 
systems. After having become somewhat accustomed to his 
new home, Kruse was taught to trace letters and to articulate 
single sounds. He was taken in charge by the daughter, who 
by kindness induced him to make efforts in articulation which 
the harsher method of Pfingsten had failed to do. In the ar- 
ticulation of sounds, single and detached, he had no advantage 
over his fellow-pupils; but when he came to pronounce words, 
his former power of speech helped him to some extent. 

He soon made such progress that he was placed in a higher 
class. He began to associate ideas with words, and to think 
in language and not in signs, as when he first entered the 
school. He now began to take an interest in study, and read 
all books that came to his attention. His own style of compo- 
sition was faulty, and he sought to improve it by comparison 
with that of the authors he read. His great object now was 
rather to increase and improve his command of language than 
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to obtain knowledge. As his ideas enlarged, he saw there was 
a wide field before him. He bitterly bemoaned his .lot, but 
resolved to improve it by diligent study. He was much praised 
and wondered at. The Institution being small, the individual 
wants of the pupils could be better provided for, and he re- 
ceived many of the comforts of home life. The children were 
kept constantly busy and very little time was given them for 
recreation, and he did not find as much time for himself as he 
would have liked. Says he: ‘ Work, suited to the wants and 
capacity of children, and with an aim in view, is well; but arti- 
ficial work, merely for the sake of keeping them out of mischief, 
is damaging, and calculated to make mere machines of them.” 
The children were not given any religious instruction, and but 
little attention was paid to their moral growth. They were 
taught not to steal, lie, etc., not because it was right and God 
commanded it, but because they would break the laws of the 
school if they did otherwise. He deeply regrets the moral tone 
of the Institution was not what it should have been, and urges 
upon teachers and all having young children in charge the 
necessity of early teaching them to do right because it is right, 
and not because it is a rule of school or of society; of telling 
them of a superior Being, and their duty towards Him. . 
After having been at the Institution about four years his 
parents became so reduced in circumstances that they were no 
longer able to pay the expenses of his education at the Institu- 
tion, and he was removed to his home in Altona. Here, how- 
ever, he received private instruction, and by constant use of 
language in conversing with his parents and those with whom 
he was brought into contact he lost none of the ground he had 
gained. But he was too apt and promising a pupil for the 
Institution to lose, and the directors proposed to take him as 
a half-pay pupil. As such he returned to the Institution, after 
an absence of nine months. He renewed his studies with in- 
creased vigor, and made rapid strides in knowledge and mental 
attainments. Outside of his regular class studies he read up 
on natural history and physics. This he did by himself, and 
although he experienced some difficulty in comprehending all 
he read, yet, he says, “It was the means of strengthening my 
mind, and giving me a fondness of azd a desire for study, 
which was an incentive to continued exertion.” Soon after his 


return, school was broken up by Napoleon’s war for conquest. 
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The Cossacks and Swedes were quartered in the Institution, 
which, of course, sadly interfered with the order of school, but 
on the return of peace things resumed their ordinary routine. 

When only fourteen years of age he was selected to assist in 
the instruction of backward pupils. He conceived a love for 
the work, and resolved to devote his life to the instruction of 
those afflicted like himself. It was not long before he was 
offered the position of assistant teacher in the Schleswig Insti- 
tution, which he accepted. He would have liked to have been 
better fitted for the work in which he was to engage, and was 
not at all satisfied with his own attainments. He sought to be 
admitted to a course of study at the Kiel Normal College, but 
was refused, being a deaf-mute. He was again thrown on his 
own efforts, as Hensen and Pfingsten only had time to offer 
him suggestions, advise certain courses of reading, ete. He 
was on duty from 8 to 9 and from 2 to 5 in his school-room, 
and in.addition did monitorial duty from 5 to 9 in the evening. 

3ut little time was thus left him for personal improvement. 
He did not hesitate in his studies and researches to encroach 
upon the hours of rest and sleep, and so came near breaking 
down his constitution. He wrote lengthy discussions and essays 
on leading topics, which he sent to men of literary reputation, 
requesting them as a favor to correct his faults of composition 
and style, and tell him where he lacked. The general verdict 
seemed to be that he had plenty of ideas, wrote in a flowing 
style, but his compositions lacked logic and solidity. He began 
the study of Latin, but after some months of study gave it up 
for want of time. It helped him, however, to better understand 
the characteristics and peculiarities of his own language. 

After his own thirst for self-improvement was somewhat al- 
layed he directed his thoughts to his method of teaching, and 
in what way he could best advance the interests of his pupils, 
awaken their thoughts and ideas. He was not content with a 
mere recitation of the lesson and a reproduction of others’ ideas. 
He sought to have them express their own in language of their 
own, which he would carefully correct. He conversed with them 
in the school-room on the topics of the day, explained the uses 
of things they saw around them, their origin, the different pro- 
cesses they passed through before they took their present shape, 
and in this easy conversational way gave them much informa- 
tion, and at the same time awakened in them a desire to inquire 
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into things, and to take an interest in their studies. He in- 
sists that deaf-mutes should be instructed more as parents 
would impart knowledge to other children, remembering that 
they are, by their affliction, shut out, as it were, from the world, 
and unless they are stimulated to take more than a passing in- 
terest in things around them and in their lessons, they will 
become dull, stupid, and mechanical. 

A teacher should take a strong interest in the pupils com- 
mitted to his charge; he should feel a deep sense of his own 
duty and responsibility. He should seek, by all means within 
his reach, to arouse them from the lethargy which deaf-mutes 
are apt to fall into; to stir their minds into activity ; to awaken 
an interest in them for knowledge. He should ever seek to 
give them a practical education; one that will fit them for that 
sphere in which they will move after they leave him. Teach 
them to distinguish between the good and the bad, the false 
and the true; how to adopt the best means for a certain end. 
Above all, he should seek to t€ach them their duty towards 
God and their fellow-man, and to elevate their moral nature. 
Deaf-mutes are credulous, easily deceived, prone to adopt the 
manners and customs of those around them as law and gospel. 
Therefore he should ever set them a good example, pointing 
out, if necessary, the defects and faults in others’ characters. 
They should be taught to follow the right because it is right, 
and not from motives of policy, or because, if they did other- 
wise, they would transgress some law of school or incur their 
teacher's displeasure. A personal interest should be taken in 
the welfare of every pupil outside of school, and thereby their 
affection and confidence will be gained, and their education and 
discipline will be a much easier task. 

Kruse adhered strictly to these rules he lays down for others, 
and hence became a successful teacher in the Institution where 
he began his labors. He gradually became dissatisfied with 
the mode of teaching pursued here, and proposed to the direc- 
tors that some change be made. He met with no opposition 
in this quarter, but his views brought him into conflict with the 
other teachers, who looked upon him as a usurper and intruder, 
and who made it so unpleasant for him that he resolved to re- 
sign and go elsewhere. He left the Institution at Schleswig 
and started a private school at Altona, his birthplace. He 
succeeded in obtaining several pupils, whom he taught by na- 
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ture’s method, and discarding books and fixed lessons, he treated 
them as a large family rather than as pupils. In the summer 
vacation he visited other schools in different portions of the 
country to examine into their methods of teaching. In some 
of the schools he found articulation used and signs entirely 
discarded; in others, signs were used and no attention was 
paid to articulation. In most of the former the teachers were 
content if the pupil could repeat some words, parrot-like, and 
read the lips to some extent; but when he came to ask them 
some simple questions by writing he was scarcely or perhaps 
not at all understood. He sought a position as teacher in the 
Institution at Hanover, but was refused, as they employed no 
deaf-mute teachers. 

In the Christmas vacation of 1829 he received an invitation 
to visit Christian Ortiges, who was principal of a school at 
Bremen. While here he carefully watched the mode of teach- 
ing, which was by articulation with the assistance of signs. 
Ortiges also had charge of a speaking school, of which this was 
a branch, and so Kruse had the opportunity of watching the 
education of mutes and speaking children carried on under the 
same roof, but in different apartments. Outside of school, the 
children mingled together and became accustomed to each 
other. 

And now began Kruse’s literary productions. He wrote sev- 
eral articles in the “School Journal.” One in particular, which 
received a good deal of attention, was entitled, ** The deaf-mute 
in an ignorant condition.” He received an appointment in the 
Bremen school, which he accepted, but was soon forced to re- 
sign and to return to Altona to recuperate his impaired health. 
But he could not remain idle, and started a paper called the 
* Altona Messenger,” and went somewhat into politics. He 
confessed the democratic principles of government to be the 
true ones, but did not believe the people were ripe as yet for a 
free government; he also discussed the bad administration of 
municipal affairs, and finally the paper was suppressed. 

He now received an invitation to renew his connection with 
the Schleswig Institution. He did so, and remained in its ser- 
vice until he retired from the profession. On his return, after 
an absence of nine years, he found things much changed, and 
for the better. Thanks to the beneficence of the government, 
it was furnished with all necessary material and conveniences 
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for instruction. The corps of teachers was new, with the ex 
ception of Hensen and one other. Still, the spirit of the Insti- 
tution was conservative, and the method of instruction had not 
much changed. Kruse had many new ideas in regard to teach- 
ing which he only awaited an opportunity to advance. He 
brought them up from time to time in teachers’ meetings. 

At his suggestion Sunday services were instituted for the 
benefit of the pupils, and he was given sole charge of them. At 
first, strange to say, his lectures, or rather the subject of them, 
had to be approved by the principal before delivered, but this 
form was soon dispensed with. In his lectures he made use of 
the sign-language as the best means of conveying ideas, for he 
claimed if the pupils were forced to concentrate their attention 
upon the lips to catch the words as they fell from them, even if 
they succeeded, they would not derive so much benefit from the 
ideas. Kruse argues strongly in favor of special services for 
deaf-mutes in the sign-language, even after they graduate ; also 


of the formation of societies where they can meet for moral and 


social improvement, and does not think it renders them clan- 
nish, etc., for if left alone, or with speaking persons, with whom 
a large majority of them can hold but little intercourse, they 
become morose, melancholy, and fall an easy prey to bad habits 
and vices. 

Kruse was strongly of the opinion that composition should 
be taught before reading ; that is, before books were placed in 
the hands of pupils, they should be taught how to put their 
own ideas into written language, and then they would more 
easily comprehend the ideas of others. The language used in 
conversation differs much from that of books and literature. 
He explained his views on this subject in a pamphlet entitled, 
“Elementary steps in language teaching.” He further asserts 
that it should not be the aim of the teacher of deaf-mutes to 
cram his pupils with facts and dates, but rather to fit them to 
take a part in life; their powers of observation should be cul- 
tivated, their eye trained to the beautiful, their idea of right 
and wrong firmly fixed. He also wrote a pamphlet on this sub- 
ject, under the head of “ The public school from a life point of 
view.” 

One thing he made a point of special study and investiga- 
tion: In what way can deaf-mutes best be given a command of 
language in which to express their thoughts? He wrote a book 
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embracing his ideas, which was rather coldly received, and se- 
verely criticised on account of the different views held on the 
subject. The next thing that claimed his attention was, ** How 
can we, as teachers, best mould and discipline the character of 
our pupils?” 

In regard to the two systems now in use in instructing mutes, 
the French and German, Kruse favors the latter, but would not 
by any means discard the sign-language, which he thinks is the 
natural language of deaf-mutes, and absolutely essential in the 
first stages of their education; he even goes so far as to say 
that one instructed by articulation alone would be but half edu- 
vated, phlegmatic, uninterested, without soul, so to speak, in 
comparison with one who had used signs. Yet, on the other 
hand, he claims that every pupil should be taught to articulate 
as best he can, and so, in teaching, both the French and Ger 
man systems should be used. He does not believe in making 
a specialty, as it were, of teaching a few semi-mutes to articu- 
late, while the great majority are neglected in this respect. He 
wrote a pamphlet on “The medium between the extremes in 
the French and German systems.” This was translated, and 
appeared in the Amna/ls, vol. xvii, p. 197. Another subject for 
his pen was “ Home training for deaf-mutes.” 

In 1852 Kruse received a commission from the Danish gov- 
ernment to visit the different deaf and dumb institutions of 
Austria, France, Belgium, and Switzerland, look into their 
modes of instruction, etc., and see what changes for the better 
could be made in the Schleswig Institution. He did so. was 
everywhere kindly received, and all the advantages afforded him 
for the execution of his commission. He took copious notes 
on what he saw and what particularly struck him, and on his 
return he made a full report, which was ordered to be printed 
by the government and deposited in the archives of the Insti- 
tution. All necessary changes, additional material, ete., which 
he recommended were granted by the government. In his 
tour Kruse came across institutions and schools where the 
instruction was entirely through signs; others where articula- 
tion and lip-reading were exclusively used. In the former he 
expressed himself as surprised at the quickness, facility, and 
comparative correctness with which the pupils put the ideas 
conveyed to them by signs into language, but he does not fail 
to add that he regretted not to see any attempts made to teach 
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them articulation and lip-reading, as he considers it ought to 
form part of a pupil’s education, and not be regarded as an 
accomplishment or side issue. Strange to say, he found at Paris 
a private school where articulation was taught, and in charge of 
a deaf-mute, whose powers of perception were so keen that he 
could, by the motion of the lips, detect the slightest error in 
pronunciation. 

Kruse's most complete and greatest literary effort was a 
book, which he published at his own expense and sold by 
subscription, giving a complete history of the instruction of the 
deaf and dumb from its infancy, the different systems pursued, 
ete. His eminent services in behalf of the deaf and dumb 
were acknowledged by several kings and princes. He was 
decorated with the silver cross of the “ Dannebrogmanner ” by 
the King of Denmark, with a gold medal by the King of Sweden, 
received a decoration of the fourth class of the German Order 
of the Red Eagles, was made Chevalier of the Order of Leopold 
by the King of Belgium, was also elected member of the ** Central 
Verein,” a deaf-mute society at Berlin. He was a frequent con 
tributor to different papers and periodicals in the interests of 
the deaf and dumb. 

In 1829 he married a speaking lady by the name of Cornils. 
The result of this union was two children, a son and a daughter, 
neither of them mutes. The son now occupies a position as 
teacher in the Schleswig Institution, from which his father 
retired after an active service of fifty-five years, during which 
time he proved himself, both by his work in his school-room and 
the numerous, widely circulated, and thoughtful productions 
of his pen, a devoted teacher and firm friend of the deaf-mute. 
May his son follow in his footsteps. 


THE OHIO INSTITUTION FOR THE EDUCATION OF 
THE DEAF AND DUMB SINCE 1853. 


BY GILBERT O. FAY, M. A., COLUMBUS, OHIO. 


[A nisvory of the Ohio Institution from its establishment to the year 


1855, written by the late Rev. Collins Stone, then principal of the Institu- 
tion, was published in the Annals, vol. v, p. 221. The following sketch 
brings the history down to the present time. The Report of the Ohio In- 
stitution for the year 1876, from which this is taken, contains also the 
history of the Institution from the beginning.—Ep. ANNALS. | 

In 1856 a building one hundred and thirty-five feet, and two 
stories high, designed ultimately for shop rooms, was added to 
the accommodations of the family, and from that time on until 
the opening of the new house, in 1868, the attendance contin- 
ued at one hundred and fifty. 

In 1863 the necessity for enlargement had become so urgent 
that the General Assembly, without a dissenting vote, enacted 
a bill providing for the erection of the present structure. It 
was first occupied in the fall of 1868. It is the most extensive 
and commodious structure devoted to the education of deaf- 
mutes to be found anywhere, and can accommodate four hun- 
dred pupils, and has had over that number for three years past. 

The yearly period of instruction is forty weeks. The vaca- 
tion of twelve weeks pupils spend at their homes. 

Deaf-mutes of ordinary health, morals, and mental capacity are 
admissible between the years of six and twenty-one, and may 
remain such a portion of ten years* as their progress and con- 
duct may justify. The course of instruction, with children of 
ordinary intellect, requires ten years of study. It is divided 
into three departments, called Primary, Grammar, and Academic, 
and covering four, three, and three years, respectively. 

The Primary classes, at present fifteen in number, are en- 
gaged in the acquisition of the simpler forms of language, and 
use reading-books especially prepared for the deaf and dumb. 
These classes also acquire a good knowledge of penmanship, 
the fundamental rules of arithmetic, and a first book in geog- 
raphy. 

The Grammar classes, five in number, continue to study 


language, making use of the easy readers of the public schools. 


* By an act of the legislature, passed in 1866, the trustees, at their dis- 
cretion, are permitted to retain pupils for a period not exceeding ten years. 
1 
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They continue the study of arithmetic and geography, and also 
take up histories of the United States. Penmanship is suc- 
ceeded in these classes by drawing. 


The Academic classes, two in number, continue the daily 
study and practice of composition. They add to arithmetic the 
study of algebra. From physical geography they pass to nat- 
ural history and science, using the current elementary text-books 
in natural history, chemistry, physics, geology, astronomy, and 


botany. General history is taken wp, and also some practical 
treatise upon civil government and political economy. Draw- 
ing, in these classes, is carried to a point of decided excellence. 
When called for, a section also is taught Latin enough to secure 
admission to the National Deaf-Mute College at Washington, 
D. C. 

From all departments and classes daily details are made of 
those pupils who are likely to profit by instruction in articulation 
and lip-reading. About one-tenth of the whole number are thus 
taught, and with sufficient profit to fully justify the attention 
and cost. Pupils of the two higher departments are encour- 
aged in the constant use of the library, which has been selected 
and is replenished, from time to time, with especial reference to 
their wants. A weekly paper, the Mute’s Chronicle, has been 
published at the Institution for eight years. 

The pupils of the Academic department, with some from 
below, have sustained for years a flourishing literary society, 
“alled the “ Clionian.” By its regular meetings, held on Satur- 
day evenings, and by its occasional exhibitions, it affords vol- 
untary occupation to the more active and ambitious minds, and 
also contributes to the increase of general intelligence and 
dignified culture. 

The length of the school-day is five hours, divided into two 
sessions, and combined, by a system of rotation, with two and 
one-half hours of manual labor. 

School-hours every day in the week, that of Saturday closing 
at noon and that of Sunday lasting forty-five minutes, and being 
occupied with subjects appropriate to the day. 

On Sabbath morning, also, the oldest third of the school 
attend a religious service, lasting one hour, conducted by the 
superintendent, and in the afternoon the second third attend 
a similar service, lasting thirty minutes, conducted by the 
superintendent. An hour of each evening, and with the older 
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pupils an hour «md a half, is spent in the preparation of the 
next day's lessons. 

As to the medium of communication in the school and the 
household, it is, first, oral speech, where possible; second, 
written speech, where it is intelligible and does not unduly 
weary ; and, thirdly, where neither oral nor written speech are 
feasible, the mutes’ own pantomime, remembering ever that it 
is but a scaffolding, employed by the safe builder until the 
real structure—language—is completed, to be then laid aside. 

The mute will, indeed, always return to it with the affection 
felt by every person for his own vernacular tongue ; but living, 
as he does, surrounded by speaking persons, he will, however 
reluctantly, conform to their chosen medium of ideas, looking 
forward with earnest hope to that great unfolding, when the 
many tongues of earth, discordant now, will blend in one uni- 
versal language. 

In 1863 instruction in the trade of shoemaking, which had 
been suspended for some years, was resumed, the State provid- 


ing a foreman and materials. Under this efficient system the 


instruction of mutes in useful mechanical labor has since con- 
tinued. 

In 1867 an enactment of the legislature required the addition 
to the mechanical instruction of the Institution of the arts of 
printing and book-binding. The quarters occupied by these 
trades were the building, one hundred and thirty by thirty-five, 
previously referred to. 

To foster the operation of this enlargement of the industrial 
department without detriment to the literary education of the 
pupils, a combination of the two was established. 

[Here follows a description of the system of rotation of school 
and shops which has been followed in the Ohio Institution for 
eight years past, and has more recently been adopted in the 
Maryland and Indiana Institutions. - The plan and its advan- 
tages have been described in the .t«/s, vol. xvii, p. 165, and 
vol. xx, p. 269.] 

The health of the Institution since its establishment has been 
a matter of congratulation. During forty-nine years there have 
been but twenty-eight deaths. The average duration of school- 
ing has been four years and a half, and the whole number of 
pupils received has been one thousand five hundred and eighty- 
seven. ‘Two of the twenty-eight died by drowning, and one by 
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railroad accident. In 1867 the prevalence of typhoid fever oc- 
sasioned the closing of school in March. During the past five 
years, with a daily attendance of over four hundred, but two 
deaths have occurred. 

Rev. Collins Stone was in charge of the Institution for eleven 
years—1852-'63. He brought to his work full acquaintance 
with the characteristics of deaf-mutes, and superior skill in the 
art of their education. His knowledge of human nature was 
thorough, and his experience in affairs extensive. Cautious, yet 
bold, fertile in resources, and prompt in execution, swayed at 
all times by a conscientious regard for the duties of his position 
and by sympathy for mutes in their misfortune, social in his 
temperament, of polished manners, and the soul of honor, he 
united in a remarkable degree the qualities desirable in his 
office. 

Mr. George L. Weed, in charge for three years, 1863-'6, was 
occupied, in addition to the numerous cares incident to the 
control of a household of nearly two hundred persons, in the 


labors and influences preliminary to the enlargement undertaken 
in 1863, and made complete in 1868. 
His suecessor, and the present incumbent, was Mr. Gilbert 


O. Fay, who for ten years has had the task of developing and 
determining the routine life of a household at present number- 
ing nearly five hundred persons, in quarters entirely new. 


SOPHIA GALLAUDET. 
BY AMOS G. DRAPER, M. A., WASHINGTON. 


On Sunday morning, the 13th of May, 1877, she who bore 
the name written above died of apoplexy, at Kendall Green, 
near Washington. She had passed the previous evening in an- 
imated conversation with her friends, manifesting all her wonted 
enjoyment of society, and apparently in vigorous health. But 
searcely had she withdrawn to the retirement of her own room 
and knelt in grateful prayer, when the fatal stroke fell upon 
her. All her faculties were at orice obscured. She never again 
made a sentient movement, and ere the dews of the next morn- 
ing were exhaled her spirit passed quietly away. 

On the following day her remains were borne by some of her 
most cherished young friends to the chapel of the Deaf-Mute 
College. After appropriate services there, they were conveyed 
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to the scenes of her early life and labors at Hartford, Connec- 
ticut, attended by a numerous company of her descendants and 
friends from the various towns on the route. Funeral services 
were held at the Centre Congregational Church, of which she 
had been a member since her early womanhood. The pupils of 
the American Institution, and many citizens of Hartford who 
had known her in mature life, gathered about her bier with her 
children and relatives. Her body rests by the side of her hus- 
band’s, amid the groves of Cedar Hill. 


Ture memory of the life which has thus vanished from earth 
will never willingly be allowed to die from the minds of those 
who were witnesses of its usefulness, honor, elevation, and 
beauty. Her fame is founded in the hearts of those who knew, 
and knowing, could but love her. In the influences which she 
has exerted upon great numbers of people, and in the traits be- 
queathed to her children, she has a monument far more endur- 
ing than any artificial record. 

Yet, on account of the important relation which she sustained 
to the cause of deaf-mute education, and the services she ren- 
dered to the same, and not less for the rare nobility of her 
character, from which so many have drawn and may draw les- 
sons of high encouragement, it is fitting that in these pages her 
life should be made the subject of faithful and affectionate 
memorial. 


Soputa Fowner was born near Guilford, Connecticut, March 
20, 1798. Her parents belonged to the hardy, independent, 
pious, and active-minded race of farmers from whom have de- 
scended a great majority of the many distinguished sons and 
daughters of New England. Lying a short distance back from 
Long Island Sound, in a region of fertile hills and vales, abound. 
ing with towering elms and luxuriant wild roses, her home was 
equally well placed for health, for beauty, and for the business 
of its inmates. 

It will require no small effort, even from those who are well 
acquainted with the affliction of deaf-mutism, to realize the depth 
of anguish into which the parents of this home were plunged 


when the knowledge was forced upon them painfully and slowly, 
yet inflexibly. that their girl-baby would be forever incapable 
of responding to their voices. 
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For itevas a far more terrible gnisfortune then than now. 
Only in one way could it be alleviated. The parents might be 
comforted, and the babe grow up useful and happy, if they 
knew any means by which the intelligence of the little one could 
be evoked, and drawn into sympathy and communion with those 
of the faces which bent anxiously above it. But there was then 
no such knowledge, either among the friends of the child or in 
the community at large. There was not a single school for 
the deaf in America, and only three in the world. Even the 
existence of these three was scarcely known on this side the 
Atlantic ; while of the systems on which they were based, and 
of the methods they employed, there seems to have been no 
knowledge whatever in America in’ the year 1800. 

It will not seem strange, therefore, that as the child grew the 
deficiencies of her intellectual acquirements, as compared with 
those of her young associates, became painfully evident. In 
all else, in mirthfulness of spirit, in vigor of physique, she was 
perfectly fitted to delight in their companionship. This she 
could do in certain games and amusements. But if they par- 
took of an intellectual character her pleasure vanished. Did 
the group, tired of play, subside to conversation upon the grass- 
plot; was a book introduced; did the merry jest or sparkling 
story pass round the happy circle—she could but sit silent, 
troubled, gazing in mute wonderment upon the swiftly-moving 
lips, the responsive glances, eager to share, but unable even to 
comprehend what was to her an undefined, subtle enjoyment, 
no less mysterious than precious. 

So she passed through childhood to young womanhood, with 
scarcely a glimpse at the ample page of knowledge. She received 
no mental instruction, save through the disconnected natural 
signs of her friends, which could hardly treat of more than the 
objects of vision. 

But if her mind remained largely undeveloped, not so her 
spirit. That could be reached in a measure, and, moreover, it 
was at work by itself. She early gave evidence of possessing 
those lovely and attractive traits which afterwards distinguished 
her. Unconsciously following the guidance of her own sense 
and the best models about her, she learned to discriminate be- 
tween the false and the true, and grew up modest, kindly, consci- 
entious, and cheerful even to gaiety. Of definite religious knowl- 
edge at this time she had little or none. It may almost be 
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said to have been confined to a dim impression that there was 
a power above who looked down benignantly upon good actions, 
and frowningly upon bad. 

During these calm years, also, was laid the foundation of that 
superb physical condition which attended her through life. In 
the regular and quiet performance of household duties, in all 
of which she became an adept, her frame acquired the vigor, 
grace, and elasticity which afterwards, under the softening in- 
fluences of metropolitan life, gave her a rare personal comeliness, 
without ever losing their sustaining qualities. Her hair was 
black: her eyes large, dark, and inquiring. Her features be- 
tokened a sanguine temperament, and her manner was vivacious 
and pleasing to a remarkable degree. 

Such was Sophia Fowler in character and appearance as she 
stood at nineteen on the threshold of womanhood; happy in 
the performance of her daily home duties, scarcely ever having 
passed beyond the borders of her native town, unconscious of 
the widening paths that stretched before her, apparently des- 
tined to pursue without interruption the noiseless tenor of her 
sequestered way. 


Ix conversation she has often described her feelings when 
first informed that the boon of education was to be no longer 
denied her. From these descriptions a considerable insight into 
her previous intellectual life might be obtained ; they were such 
as to leave no doubt that she had been from an early period 
most keenly alive to the deficiencies of her mental culture. 

In the spring of 1817 her father learned that some gentle- 
men at Hartford were about to establish a school for the deaf. 
Soon after, hearing that these gentlemen were at New Haven, 
he went there in order to meet them, taking her with him. He 
told her by signs of his hope that they would be able to teach 
her to read, to write, to cypher—to acquire, she afterwards said 
it seemed to her, knowledge without end. She grew radiant 
with the prospect of satisfying the only craving of which her 
nature felt a need. 

It was at this interview that she first saw Thomas H. Gallau- 
det. He was just entering upon that enterprise with which his 
name will be forever identified, and his memory forever blessed, 
not merely by those immediately benefited, and by their friends, 
but by every lover of humanity who may become acquainted 
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with the story of his noble life and generous labors. Three 
years before, in 1814, at the age of twenty-seven, he was still, 
though displaying abundant talent, apparently without a fixed 
mission in life. At this time his attention and sympathy were 
arrested by the misfortune of a little deaf-mute daughter of a 
neighbor. This was Alice Cogswell. One day, as he observed 
her playing in his father’s garden, he attempted to teach her 
the connection between an object and its name. His success 
encouraged him to further efforts. Wholly unexpected results 
same from those efforts. In making them his interest was so 
aroused, his feelings so enlisted, that there was no longer any 
doubt as to his mission. He resolved to devote his energies to 
the endeavor to place an education within the reach of the deaf- 
mutes of America. Having spent the interval in study and in 
a journey to Kurope expressly to investigate the methods there 
pursued, he was now establishing that school at Hartford whose 
branches have since spread far and wide to all the borders of 
the nation, and made the blessings of education as free and 
almost as accessible to the deaf as to children endowed with all 
their senses. 

Not long after the meeting at New Haven, Mr. Gallaudet vis 
ited the home of the Fowlers, and the same spring Sophia be- 
came a pupil in the Hartford School. Her name appears as 
the fifteenth in the order of those received at the opening, Alice 
Cogswell's being the first. 


Of her progress as a pupil it is possible to judge only by her 
later development. Those who are familiar with the difficulties 
to be encountered will understand the fact that for a number of 
years her acquirements were confined to the common English 


branches. Owing to her zeal and vigor of mind, her advancement 
in these was rapid. In the spring of 1821, however, just at the 
period when a bright deaf-mute pupil may be expected to attain a 
fair degree of proficiency in the subjects indicated, her studies 
were interrupted in a manner quite unanticipated by all the par 
ties concerned except one. 


Tuts interruption was occasioned by nothing less than a pro- 
posal of marriage from Mr. Gallaudet. It appears that for 
more than.a year previous he had carefully concealed his feel 
ings out of regard for the young woman's position as a pupil; 
his bearing towards her, up to this time, was in no way distin- 
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enished from that which he observed towards the other female 
pupils under his charge. 

The first sensations excited in the bosom of the young lady 
when she perceived his wishes give assurance of this. There 
is nothing to show that her previous feelings for him were 
other than those which would naturally flow forth towards an 
able, kind, and sympathetic instructor. In after life she said 
that her first feeling, when she comprehended his meaning, 
was one of almost unmixed surprise. 

When, to this, other and warmer feelings succeeded, they did 
not blind her to what she considered her lack of qualifications 
for such a great change of station. She pleaded her want of 
knowledge of the world; he averred that this would soon be 
remedied by travel and society. She lamented that her ed- 
ucation was but just begun ; he promised that it should be pur- 
sued, with himself for a guide and helper. Considering the 
character and relations of the suitor and the sought, it is not 
surprising that this period of hesitation did not long endure. 
They were married on the 29th of August, 1821, and went on 
a wedding journey to Saratoga. 


Were the lady unknown who was thus the means of inducing 
Mr. Gallaudet to alter his condition, it might be inferred that 
she certainly possessed uncommon attractions of person and 
spirit. He was then a mature man of thirty-three, an earnest 


Christian, of wide and varied culture, travelled, accomplished, 


high-minded, accustomed to move in refined society, and not 
likely, therefore, when he should wed, to sacrifice to caprice or 
passion the gratification of those faculties whose activity consti- 
tuted the elevation of his life. 

That he should find one who could so touch his sensibilities, 
in the very class which he sought to uplift, and so soon after 
the beginning of his labors in their behalf, must have given 
him peculiar delight. As it confirmed his opinions, privately 
and publicly expressed, concerning that class, so it redoubled 
his ardor to elevate them. It was at once and happily the 
choice of his heart, as well as the strongest sanction he could 
give to his belief that the members of that class needed only 
the light of education to enable them to share in the enjoyments 
of civilization, bear the common social burdens, and participate 
in the cheer of Christian hopes. 
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Saratoga in 1821 did not possess the attractions which it 


now has for the masses who congregate there. Its visitors then 
went from a genuine desire to revive wearied powers. They 
accordingly made up in character what they lacked in numbers. 

Of Mr. and Mrs. Gallaudet’s wedding journey thither there 
remain many delightful reminiscences. For a long time after- 
wards, and even at this distance, their children occasionally 
meet with persons who then saw the couple for the first time. 
Such never fail to recur to the interest and admiration which 
the lady excited in the minds of all beholders. They cannot 
speak of her appearance without enthusiasm. This, perhaps, 
would have been so, even were her strange history unknown, 
for the personal charms which had characterized her as a girl, 
now unfolded and softened with that rare felicity which comes 
with ripening womanhood, made a sight from which few could 
turn away unmoved. She had the ample color, the open, 
generous eye, the rippling hair, and the graceful proportions 
which are blent in every ideal of a glorious woman. Though 
she was not of tall stature, her beauty was of an imposing type ; 
a quality which was due partly to her perfect health, partly to 
the dignity of her countenance. These attractions were height- 
ened by the setting of an agreeablemanner. The characteristics 
that mark a lady were hers—the self-poise, quiet responsiveness, 
and far-sighted consideration for the feelings of others, which 
place companions at their ease. 

But when, observing all this, people learned that she came 
from a class which, less than five years before, had been deemed 
hopelessly ignorant and inferior, is it surprising that for a time 
attention and remark were centred upon her, even amid parlors 
filled with celebrities? To know so much, and then to see her, 
if silent, not uninterested; composed, but not cold; glad, but 
not anxious, to please and to be pleased ; answering not merely 
to the words, but to the aspects and manners and movements 
of those about her—and radiant withai, moving about in their 
midst 

** With the moon’s beauty and the moon’s soft pace,”— 
"twas a picture for remembrance,” such as indeed it became 
in the minds of those who were its witnesses.* 

* It is interesting to note that one of these spectators was the late David 
A. Hall, Esq., of Washington. From his repeated allusions in his old age 
to this meeting with Mrs. Gallaudet, there is little doubt that it formed an 
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The society of Hartford at this period retained much of the 
exclusiveness of colonial days. It was certainly a great transi- 
tion when the untaught deaf-mute girl of five years before 
presented herself for an entrance to its circles. Everything 
was done to render the first steps agreeable to her. She was 
received not merely with kindness, but with honor. As to 
herself, she appears to have had no other sensations than that 
she was in her fitting place. Here, as at Saratoga, all accounts 
agree that from the first she took her position, and held it, 
with the ease and propriety of one to whom the observances 
of good society were habitual and had become natural. 

The home which they built soon attracted a society of its 
own. It drew many visitors, among them men and women 
famous in art and science, in letters and politics, and, indeed, 
in almost every walk of life. Who can tell how much of the 
liberal spirit always manifested by the American public and 
its legislators towards the deaf and dumb is owing to the 
spectacle thus early presented, of a beautiful woman from that 
class entering society and presiding over her own household 
with equal sweetness and tact? 


Bur though, in all save the ability to join freely in general 
conversation, Mrs. Gallaudet was thus fitted to adorn polite 
society, neither she nor her friends ever thought that her sphere 
lay therein. That was at home, in the bosom of her family. 
As a wife and mother she found at once her highest usefulness 
and her highest delight. There speedily grew around their 
fireside, at first in Asylum street and afterwards in Chapel street, 
a lovely and interesting circle of children How well she instilled 
into their young minds those principles which made the strength 
and beauty of her own, let the love and respect and filial devo- 
tion of their after lives attest. 

For many years this was her career, uneventful in its details, 
except to a mother’s heart. Yet there was room in it for the 
exercise of many noble qualities. The fanfily purse was never 
a long one, and to rear and educate so many in the society in 
which they were placed required the largest foresight in plan- 
important link in the chain of events by which, nearly forty years after- 
ward, she and her son were drawn to the management of the Columbia 


Institution, Mr. Hall being a member of its first Board of Directors, and 
voting for the appointment of Mrs. Gallaudet and her son. 
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ning, as well as great skill and patience in execution. Mrs. 
Gallaudet bore these burdens cheerfully, even gladly, and no 
less successfully. Her children may have been straitened, but 
they were never pinched. Their appearance in society, if it did 
not point to the possession of wealth, was always respectable and 
suited to their station. 

The husband and wife were very happy together durmg all 
these years. Their children grew up virtuous and vigorous. They 
saw their work become fruitful. While they were loved and 
honored for it by their own neighbors, it brought them also 
many grateful expressions from strangers in this and other 
lands. 

Amid their manifold causes for thankfulness, there was but 
one for regret. They sometimes spoke with concern of the fact 
that they were not able to carry forward those plans for the 
wife’s education to which they had looked forward so delight- 
edly in the days of their courtship. Her care of children, and 
his unwearied endeavors to assist the unfortunate of every 
class, thwarted many plans which they had laid for their own 
enjoyment. In social intercourse her knowledge of English be- 
came pure and idiomatic. She there acquired, also, a great fund 
of general information. But her knowledge of books was still 
limited. She retained through life the feeling that she was a 
comparative stranger in the great world of letters. 

It must not be inferred that therefore the mental intercourse 
of the husband and wife was mutually uninteresting. In the 
latter, the comparative lack of knowledge was accompanied by 
a corresponding eagerness to know. She was very appreciative. 
To whoever had anything to tell her she listened with such 
quiet but pleased attention, responsive to every word and look, 
that the talker himself grew more interested in his theme. Be- 
sides, there was the realm of beauty wherein she could wander, 
equally delighted with her husband, and that higher Christian 
life in which her aspirations were in nowise inferior to his. No 
wonder, then, that &s the years went on, though he found him- 
self sometimes compelled to notice the disparity of their intel 
lectual acquirements, it never had the effect to lessen his love 


and honor for her, or his desire for her companionship. 


Bur these happy years of home life drew to their close. Mr. 
Gallandet’s health was never robust, and in 1851 it had become 
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seriously impaired by his devoted labors. He died on the 10th 
of September in that year, mourned everywhere by the good 
and great; by none more sincerely than by those whom, under 
God, he had delivered out of the bondage of ignorance, and 
dowered with an appreciation of this life and the hope of that 
which is to come. 

It would have gone hard with Sophia Gallaudet, now left a 
widow with eight children, if, fortunately, they had not all been 
of an age to provide in a measure for their own wants. Her 
husband's estate was very small. He had never been one of 
those who heap up treasure unto themselves; and though the 
public, after its fashion, had been quick to recognize his great 
and disinterested deeds, its services of plate and eloquent reso- 
lutions could not buy bread and meat. 

Her children, however, even the youngest, who was fourteen, 
were able to maintain themselves. She still kept a home for 
those who were not married; but when, one by one, they de- 
parted to enter upon their life-work, she began to feel very 
lonely These were, perhaps, the saddest moments that ever 
fell to her lot. It seemed as if there was no more work for her 
to do; as if she could only fold her hands and wait. 

When, therefore, another call came to her, she was ready and 
joyous to meet it. In 1857, her son Edward, then a youth of 


twenty, was summoned to take charge of the newly-founded 
Columbia Institution at Washington, and she became the head 


of its domestic department. 

How important a factor in the American system of deaf-mute 
instruction this institution has become, through its collegiate 
department, is known; the beautiful grounds and stately pile 
of buildings wherein it makes its home can be seen; but the 
world may never know what anxious thought, what strenuous 
labor, what lonely vigils, what funds of vitality have gone to 
the gathering and organization of these resources. If it does, 
if ever the history of this College is written, then it will be 
known how much is due to Sophia Gallaudet for her lightening 
of these burdens. 

Here, again, she made the same impressions upon the hearts 
of men as when she was fresh and young. Members of Congress 
could not but bear away favorable opinions of an enterprise 
which promised to educate, even at intervals, such persons as 
they encountered in her. Her influence upon one of the most 
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prominent men in American history, the Hon. Thaddeus Stevens 
—and it is but one of many such instances—will illustrate this. 
In 1864 he was leader of the House, and chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, and that his judgment should be won 
in favor of the infant College was essential to its progress. 
Upon a visit to the Institution he met Mrs. Gallaudet. He . 
seemed pleased and interested in her, returning to her side 
again and again with some bright saying. Little was thought 
of it at the time, but it was afterwards noticed that while he 
was ever a staunch friend of the College, he also never missed 
an opportunity of inquiring after her welfare—a personal 
interest that he retained to the last. On the day before his 
death he sent her his portrait, with a message, written in his 
own hand, expressing the hope that he * would not be forgotten 
by her.” 

Still more important was the indirect aid which she brought 
to the undertaking. If she could not bear a constantly active 
part in the work, she stood beside the worker, sustaining him 
as only a strong and affectionate mother can—rejoicing in his 
successes, sympathizing in his defeats, and supporting him 
through all with her courageous spirit. Such a presence was 
more than a casual comfort; it was a living promise of final 
success. 

After nine years of labor in this position its demands began to 
tell upon even her enduring frame, and in 1866 she surrendered 
it to younger hands. 


Wuen Madame de Staél asked, ‘* Who is the greatest woman 
in France?” Napoleon, thinking, no doubt, of his legions, 
bluntly replied, “ She who has the greatest number of children.” 
There may be higher standards, yet certainly the power not 
merely to bear, but also to transmit sterling qualities of mind 
and body to descendants, is not the least of human attributes. 
This power Mrs. Gallaudet possessed in an uncommon degree. 
Though her husband was always in delicate health, they became 
the parents of four sons and four daughters, all of whom lived 
to maturity, and all but one inherited her vigorous constitution. 
These were, in the order of their births,'Thomas, Rector of St. 
Ann's Church for Deaf-Mutes, New York; Sophia, who mar- 
ried Captain Hunter of Georgia, and died in 1865; Peter Wal- 
lace, a prominent business man in Wall street, New York; Jane 
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Hall, who died in 18538, while an instructor in the Rev. J. $. C. 
Abbott's seminary for young ladies, in New York; William 
Lewis, an inventor, now living at Elizabeth, New Jersey; Cath- 
arine Fowler, wife of Dr. Bern L. Budd of New York; Alice 
Cogswell, wife of the Rev. H. Clay Trumbull, editor of the Si- 
day-School Times, and Kdward Miner, President of the National 
Deaf-Mute College at Washington. The descendants of these 
already number thirty-three; so that Mrs. Gallaudet lived to 
see forty-one of her direct descendants—eight children, thirty- 
two grandchildren, and one great-grandchild. All but nine of 
these were living at her death. 

It will be seen that two of her children, the oldest and the 
youngest, have taken up the work to which their father conse- 
crated his life, and of the beneticence of which they had such a 
shining example in the life of their mother, and carried it for- 
ward in most important and original directions. It is no part 
of the purpose of this writing to speak of their labors, which 
the present witnesses and the future will fitly commemorate. 
They could receive no higher praise than that they are worthy 
of such parents. 

After the mother retired from her place at Washington, she 
dwelt by turns in the homes of her children, spending usually 
her summers at the North and her winters and springs at the 
former place. In all, she was the recipient of every care and 
attention that filial love could dictate. The sunniest room and 
the easiest chair were always for her. But she was not idle. 
Never so happy as when doing something for those about her, 
all her later days were filled with little loving deeds of kind- 
ness and consideration. 

Coming thus to Kendall Green with each returning year, 
she became a part of its society. Here occurred many inci- 
dents that cheered her and kept wp her interest in life. 

One of these was the act of the Sunday-school of the Institu- 
tion in adopting a converted little girl of Smyrna, in Asia 
Minor, to whom was given the name of Sophia Gallaudet, the 
school yearly defraying the expenses of her support and edu- 
cation in order that she may become fitted to instruct the deaf- 
mutes of that country. 

Another was her interview with Dom Pedro of Brazil, which 
occurred in the spring of 1876. Each of them advanced in 
years, each still retained much of the precious dew of youth. 
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Each seemed to enter at once with kindred spirit into the emo- 
tions of the other. They were both of imposing but kindly 
presence,-and most courteous manners. It was like a meeting 
between sovereigns. Wherever in his travels the Emperor shall 
hear of her death, it will surely be with regret proportioned to 
the interest which his demeanor then betrayed. 


Mrs. Gatiaupetr had been long known to the deaf and dumb 
of most sections of the country, but during these years of rest 
and travel her acquaintance with them was widely extended. 
They loved her presence and craved her sympathy. She was 
to them a kind of mother in Israel, entering sincerely into their 
joys and sorrows. She had ushered in for them the dawn of 
enlightenment, and accompanied them on their march for more 
than half a century, seeing it widen and brighten till it shone 
throughout the land. It was in no sentimental spirit that those 
of them who could gathered about her inanimate form to lay 
down upon it each his votive flower. They acted for thousands 
who would have been glad so to testify of their love and ven- 
eration. 

In these years, also, she formed some friendships which are 
now precious memories to those who shared them. Few were 
so well fitted to fill the office of a faithful friend. When once 
she had placed her affection, it was never withdrawn. A friend 
might err, and she could then be just; but she would stand by 
her friend, through good and evil report, with most unswerving 
loyalty—ever ready “to warn, to comfort, and command,” but 
never to reproach. As she was friendly to all, many have felt 
her friendliness; but there are a few who have sounded its 
depths and constancy, and to whom it has ministered in 
moments of depression with a sense as grateful as cooling 
waters bring to the thirsty traveller of the desert. 


A PROMINENT Characteristic of Mrs. Gallaudet was her joyous 
and undoubting faith in the religion of Jesus Christ. When 
they came to her, she accepted the truths of revelation so readily 
and implicitly that it seemed as if they did but bear out and 
confirm the dim intuitions of her uninstructed childhood. Not 
only did she love and practice all the Christian virtues ; not only, 
as one who knew her long and well has said, was she ‘“ most 
exactly just and perfectly truthful and sincere, exemplifying in 
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an eminent degree all the virtues described by the apostle when 
he exhorted us to think on whatsoever things are true, honest, 
just, pure, lovely, and of good report "—but Christ, the embodi- 
ment of all excellencies, was to her a real and present person. 
When threatened with blindness, in the last year of her life, 
and feeling its dread approach, more than once she was seen to 
pray to Him, with fervor, as if He stood in her chamber, that 
He would spare her such a grievous affliction ; she was aged 
and deaf, she said, and if now her sight must be taken she 
would lose the little joy that remained to her; then, in a mo- 
ment, and in a different spirit, she would tell Him that though 
she felt it hard to bear she wished what //e thought best should 
be done, and she would strive to be resigned. 

Undisturbed belief in the realities of the unseen world was a 
pervading influence throughout her maturity, and made her 
devout in spirit and word and manner. But hers was a cheerful, 
even joyful religion; not a particle of hypocrisy, or cant, or 
sourness alloyed it. It was a religion to buoy up with sweet 
encouragement, not to distress with gloom and perplexities. 


Tuts sketch of a noble life is all too incomplete. Perhaps 
any sketch of what was in itself so complete would be. But is 
there not here “all that could quiet us in a death so noble ?” 
Are there not lessons for all in the contemplation of this lady, 
whose ear was closed to all the concords of sweet sounds, whose 
tongue was hushed to perpetual silence, taking up the burdens 
of her life—whether as mother, woman, wife, or friend—and 
carrying them forward for almost eighty years, grandly, cheer- 
fully, and with a measure of success that few, with every 
advantage, can hope to equal? 

Was not hers, too, a happy life? From first to last no crush- 
ing sorrow assailed her. She was happy in her health; in her 
home, her husband, her children; in her work and friends; nor 
was this changed when, at last, she clasped her hands, and 
bowed her head, and yielded up her spirit gently and painlessly 
into those happier realms where the ears of the deaf shall be 
unstopped and the tongue of the dumb shall sing. 


INSTITUTION ITEMS. 
BY THE EDITOR. 


Pennsylvania Institution.—A committee of the board of di- 
rectors, composed of Messrs. Wm. Welsh, 8. Weir Lewis, and 
Abr. R. Perkins, to whom was referred the question of the pro- 
priety of providing a separate school in Philadelphia for the 
education of deaf children under ten years of age, have reported 
favorably to the plan, recommending at the same time that ar- 
ticulation and lip-reading be made the means of instruction in 
the new school. The advantages of beginning the education of 
the deaf at an early age, and of separating the younger pupils 
from the older, and the labial method from the manual, are nu- 
merous and important ; some of them are forcibly presented in 
the report of the committee, of which we quote a portion: 


“A preparatory department for deaf children between five 
and ten years of age should be opened as soon as provision can 
be made for its support. As there are deaf children who reside 
in this city with their parents, it should be a day-school as well 
as a boarding-school. It ought to be so arranged as to give 
deaf children the greatest facilities in acquiring speech ‘and 
skill in lip-reading. The State of Pennsylvania does not pay 
for pupils under ten years of age, whilst in New York, by au- 
thority of law, deaf dhiitoen are received at six years, and at 
Northampton when five years old. In each of these institutions 
experience has demonstrated the importance of a separate pri- 
mary department. As soon as the advantages of educating 
younger children becomes apparent. the State of Pennsylvania 
and the city of Philadelphia will no doubt allow their appropria- 
tions to be used for their benefit, as is done in other States, 
counties, and cities. Until such legislation is obtained, a pri- 
mary department would depend for support on individual contri- 
butions, on pay pupils, and on those from the State of New 
Jersey, which sends quite young children to this Institution. 

“ Thorough instruction in speaking and lip-reading is becom- 
ing increasingly important, because of the decrease in the pro- 
portion of pupils who are deaf at their birth. By a reference 
to our annual reports for the last three years it will be seen that 
137 children who lost their hearing from fever and other causes 
were admitted, being two-thirds of the whole number received 
during that time. Most of these children had learned to speak ; 
but this inestimable gift had been lost by some of them before 
their tenth year, owing to the neglect or want of skill of their 
parents or care-takers. The perceptive faculty is much more 
active and more easily educated in children between five and 
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ten years of age than after that period. The vocal powers lose 
their elasticity and power by long disuse ; hence the importance 
of applying an early test of their ability to use the voice, to 
children who are born deaf, and of exercising this gift as soon 
as possible after hearing has been lost. 

“Instruction in speaking and lip-reading having been greatly 
improved, systematized, and made more effective within a few 
years, it is an obvious duty to afford every facility in opening 
as widely as is possible this channel of communication between 
the mute and his fellow-man. This can only be done by plac- 
ing the pupils who ean be taught to speak in a separate estab- 
lishment, where speaking and lip-reading shall be the primary 
objects. The use of the English language can be advanta- 
geously taught at the same time, only using natural signs when 
necessary. 

“Pupils thus taught and trained will enter the parent insti- 
tution at ten years of age so well prepared, that with four years’ 
additional instruction they will be fitted to acquire some self- 
supporting handicraft. 

“Speaking and lip-reading have thus far been hindered by a 
strong prejudice, producing opposition or an indifference that 
has prevented a fair test of its value. The sign-language has 
been generally adopted in the instruction of the semi-mute as 
well as of the mute, unfortunately too often making the former 
utterly dumb. The employment of two excellent teachers of 
Visible Speech is an evidence that this natural prejudice has 
been measurably overcome in this Institution. About sixty 
pupils are now being instructed by them on Professor Bell's 
system, which has many advantages over the system formerly 
used. The teachers, however, can only instruct the pupils half- 
an-hour a day for five and sometimes for six days in the week ; 
they then return to teachers and to companions who use the 
sign-language in which these speaking pupils have been previ- 
ously instructed. Surely this affords no test of the capability 
of the deaf-mute to acquire skill in speaking and lip-reading, 
and these pupils lose the instruction given in the class during 
their absence.” 

Another matter referred to this committee was the question 
of providing a home for graduates of the Institution while ac 
quiring trades, and of introducing into the Institution some 
additional kinds of handicraft, or arranging for instruction 
therein outside of the Institution. On this subject, also, the 
committee reported favorably. 


Indiana Institution.—Inu accordance with the request of the 
principals of several of the leading institutions for the deaf and 
dumb in the United States, the National Deaf-Mute College has 
conferred the degree of Doctor of Philosophy upon the Rev. 
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Thos. MacIntire, principal of this Institution, in recognition of 
the eminent services he has rendered to the cause of deaf-mute 
education. 

The semi-mute French, who was Fawkner’s leading associate 
in the unsuccessful conspiracy against Mr. MacIntire, has re- 
cently been convicted of forgery. He endeavored to obtain 
$1,500 from the State treasury by forging an auditor's warrant. 


Illinois Institution.—The Institution received an award of 
honor from the Centennial Commission for its contribution to 
the Exhibition in connection with the educational department 
of the State. The contribution made by this Institution in 
cluded plans of the buildings and grounds, photographs of the 
various classes in their daily school work, and examination 
papers of every pupil. 

The last report bears testimony to the beneficent results of 
the Institution upon the 1,116 pupils who have been under its 
instruction, as follows : 

‘*Many of these pupils have been friendless and destitute 
when brought to us, but, so far as our knowledge extends, none 
of them have left the Institution to become public charges, 
either in almshouses or prisons. Nor are any of them as men- 
dicants hanging upon the verge of society as objects of private 
charity. Not a few have been received upon the certificates of 
county courts as indigent persons, without means or friends 
able to furnish their clothing or travelling expenses, but not 
one of them, after passing through our course of instruction, 
literary and mechanical, or industrial, has ever been returned 
to the county authorities as a helpless dependent.” 


Louisiana Institution.—Mr. MeWhorter has been compelled 
to retire from the position of principal, and is succeeded by 
Major Preston, a gentleman who is new to the profession. Mr. 
McWhorter is admitted by all to have been an efficient and suc- 
cessful officer, and during the past two years he has carried 
on the Institution with little pectiniary aid from the State and 
receiving no salary himself; now he is removed because, while 
keeping aloof from politics, he is not actively in sympathy with 
the party in power. 

This tendency to bring the question of politics into the man- 
agement of institutions for the deaf and dumb, which has re- 
cently manifested itself in some of the Southern States, is very 
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much to be regretted and condemned. While it does great in 
justice to the men who have devoted themselves to the interests 
of those institutions under trying and difficult circumstances, 
the chief sufferers are the pupils, who are thus deprived of skil- 
ful and faithful officers. The evil is increased when the insti- 
tutions are placed in the hands of persons who have had no 
previous acquaintance with the instruction of deaf-mutes. 


California Institution.—The plan of “ segregate buildings,” 
so fully discussed by Mr. Wilkinson and others at the Phila- 
delphia Conference, has been adopted, and the erection of the 
buildings was begun in May. The following description of the 
general plan is taken from the Oakland 77ribune of March 21: 


‘** No two of the buildings will be erected within one hundred 
feet of each other. In case one of them should catch fire, the 
general destruction of all the buildings would not be likely to 
follow. The new buildings will be very conveniently arranged. 
On the basement floor will be a large sitting-room for the blind 
and for the deafand dumb. On the first floor the main entrance 
leads to a vestibule, hall, matron’s room, bed-rooms, linen-room, 
a sitting-room for the deaf and dumb, a sitting-room for the 
blind, a music room, & hat-room, and a lavatory. On the second 
floor are dormitories, a convalescent-room, bath-room, and 
teacher's room. The third floor is entirely devoted to dormi- 
tories. All the large pupils will have separate alcoves for sleep- 
ing apartments; some of the intermediate pupils will be placed 
in rooms accommodating four each, while the smaller children 
will sleep in dormitories accommodating ten each, and a servant 
to attend to their wants will sleep in the same apartment. In 
selecting sites for the buildings their sanitary condition was 
kept constantly in view, as well as every possible precaution 
against destruction by fire. There will not be a wooden parti- 
tion in any of the buildings, and the roofs will be of slate. 
They will be erected on a solid concrete foundation, the base- 
ments will be built of stone, and the superstructure of hollow 
brick, with granite sills for the windows. The buildings will 
be so placed that every room will be penetrated by the rays of 
the sun, and the principal rooms will have the sunlight direct 
from sunrise until sunset. The Homes will be of the Italian 
villa style of architecture. 

Nebraska Institution —An important change has been made 
in the organization of the board of directors. By the State 
constitution adopted last year the care of the several public in- 
stitutions of the State, instead of being under the charge of 
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various boards, is devolved upon a single board, composed of 
the Commissioner of Public Lands and Buildings, the Secretary 
of State, the State Treasurer, and the Attorney-General. This 
is a novel experiment in the government of such institutions, 
and we shall be interested to learn the result of its adoption. 

National College.—The exercises of Presentation Day this 
year were held on the 11th of April. Interesting addresses 
were delivered by the President of the United States and by 
Dr. J. C. Welling, President of Columbian University. Messrs. 
John E. Crane, of Maine, and Wilbur N. Sparrow, of Massachu 
setts, who, at the close of the term, will have completed the 
regular college course of four years, were presented as candi- 
dates for the degree of Bachelor of Arts, and Mr. L. D. Waite, 
of Ohio, whose course of study has extended over the same 
length of time but has been modified in some branches, was 
presented for the degree of Bachelor of Philosophy. The de- 
eree of Doctor of Philosophy was conferred upon the Rev. 
Thos. MacIntire, of Indiana, as above stated in the notice of the 
Indiana Institution. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


BY THE EDITOR. 


New Day-Schools.—Myr. J. W. Homer of Boston, who has 
been a pupil of Professor A. Graham Bell, and has devised a 
method of teaching articulation of his own, of which he gave a 
brief description at the Philadelphia Conference of Principals, 
opened a day-school in Providence, R. I., last April. The State 
pays $150 a year for each of the pupils under his instruction, 
and the parents of the children bear the rest of the expense. 
The plan is adopted for one year as an experiment; if success- 
ful, as it doubtless will be, the school will be established per- 
manently. 

In Portland, Maine, Miss Ellen True, formerly a teacher in 
the Boston School, has a prosperous day-school, which is made 
a part of the common-school system of the city. 

Prussian Institutions.—The institutions and schools of 
Prussia now number 49, and contain 2,932 pupils, who are 
under the instruction of 288 teachers. The large number of 
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deaf-mntes attending common schools, where the education 
they reccive amounts to very little, are not included in these 
figures. The term of instruction permitted varies from three 
to eight years, the average being about six years. In one sin- 
gle instance (the Royal Institution of Berlin) nine years is al- 
lowed in some cases. For an account of the various ways in 
which the Prussian institutions are organized, see the Annals, 
vol. xx, p. 161. The increase in the number of institutions 
within the past two years has been nine, of pupils 682, of teach- 
ers 118! Probably no other country can show equal progress 
during the same period. The following table for the year 1876 
is abridged from one published in the Berlin Organ fiir Tanb- 
stummenlehrer of March, 1877: 


LOCATION. NAME OF PRINCIPAL. 


East Prussia: 
Kinigsberg 
Konigsberg 
Braunsberg 

West Prussia: 
Marienburg 
Schlochau 


Szymanskiu 

Thorn 

Brandenburg: 
Treibel 

Pomerania: 
Stettin Erdtmann 
Strahlsund ..... Junge 
Coslin Oltersdorf 
Lauenburg 
Biitow 


Bromberg 
Silesia: 

Breslau Bergmann 
Ratabor ......... Schwarz... 

Saxony 
Osterburg 
Halberstadt 


30 
27 
106 
71 
202 
SO 
33 
83 
Posen 
91 
105 
146 
127 
27 
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OCATION. PRINCIPAL. 


Erfurt 


Schleswig-Holstein : 
Schleswig 
Hanover: 


Emden 
TT NSE -Nassa Ue 
I fomberg 


Camberg 


Westphalia: 
Biiren 
Langenhorst Stahm 
Soest Ploeger 
Petershagen Boeckenkamp 

Rhine Province: 

Aix-la-Chapelle 
Cologne Weissweiler 

Briihl 

Kempen 

Neuwied 


Proposed Conference of English Instructors.—A conference 
of principals and other workers for the deaf and dumb is to be 
held in London on the 24th, 25th, and 26th days of July. A 
committee, consisting of Mr. Patterson of Manchester, Dr. Bux 
ton of Liverpool, the Rev. Mr. Smith of London, Mr. Neill of 
Newcastle, and Mr. Elhott of Margate, the last-named gentle 
man acting as “ hon. sec. pro tem.,” has been appointed to make 
the necessary arrangements. We hope the plan will be success- 
fully carried out, and that the secretary will be able to give the 
readers of the u/s some account of the proceedings, which 
we have no doubt will be interesting and profitable. 


Visible Speech.—Notwithstanding the adverse criticisms that 


are sometimes made upon the system of Visible Speech asa means 
of teaching articulation to deaf-mutes, it is certainly growing in 
favor the more widely it becomes known, and is being more and 
more generally adopted in our institutions. Of the twenty-one 
persons who have been Professor Bell’s pupils in his school at 
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Boston, all but two are now engaged in teaching articulation and 
lip-reading in institutions or in private families, and there are 
several other competent teachers of the system who were trained 
by him before the establishment of the school, or who have been 
taught by Mr. Clark at Hartford. 

The Paris Bulletin.—A French correspondent confirms us 
in the fear expressed in the last number of the .A/a/s that the 
publication of the Bulletin de la Société Centrale d Education 
et @ Assistance has ceased. This was the only periodical relating 
to deaf-mute education in France, and though it was inferior in 


several respects to its German and Italian contemporaries, we 


are very sorry to have it die. We do not know what led to its 
discontinuance, as no intimation of the probability cf such an 
event is given in itslast number. We hope it is not to be taken 
as a confirmation of the judgment of M. Maxime Du Camp with 
reference to the deterioration in recent years of the National 
Institution. We in America have always looked on that Insti- 
tution with peculiar interest and affection, and we could not 
see it lose its long-established prestige without feelings of 
sincere regret. 

The Baroness de Rothschild’s Funeral.—In the description 
given in the London 7%mes of the funeral of the Baroness de 
Mayer Rothschild the following interesting imcident is men- 
tioned : 

“The Rey. A. L. Green, minister of the Central Synagogue, 
read the burial service, with the exception of one prayer, 
(Kaddish,) which proclaims the exaltation of God ‘in that world 
in which He is to restore the dead to everlasting life. This 
prayer is on these occasions always read by a son when any are 
left behind, and in other cases by an orphan in whom the 
deceased was interested. Yesterday it was recited aloud by an 
orphan boy of the Jews’ Deaf and Dumb Home in Walmer 
road, Notting-hill, one of the two institutions for teaching the 
dumb to speak which the deceased lady took the principal share 
in founding. The deaf boy's utterance was very distinct, and 
as he spoke in the mournful cadence into which mutes taught 
by the oral method naturally fall, the incident impressed those 
present as a very touching one.” ' 


“The Heathen Deat-Mute Preacher.’ —The editor of the Mute 
Journal of Nebraska, from whose columns we quoted in the 
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last number of the Annals a strange narrative with the above 
title, at the same time questioning the authenticity of the story, 
says its author, “S ,” heard it at Philadelphia directly from the 
Rey. Wm. Taylor, who was himself an actor in the event de- 
scribed. Subsequently Mr. Taylor visited Omaha, and assured 
the editor of the Jornal that the story as told by “S.” was 
strictly true, except that the scene of the occurrence was not 
on the west coast of Africa, but in Kaffraria, at a missionary 
station called Annshaw, after the wife of one of the early mis- 
sionaries. With reference to the comment of the Annals, the 
editor of the Journal adds: * While it is a legitimate subject 
for criticism, and the circumstance seems strange to those who 
are familiar with the condition of uneducated deaf-mutes, who 
‘an limit the power of God’s Holy Spirit?” A clerical friend 
whom we consulted on the subject suggests that while there 
may be no limit to the power of the Holy Spirit, there és cer- 
tainly a limit to the range of ideas that can be conveyed from 
the mind of an ignorant deaf-mute to the minds of strangers. 
For our part we are disposed to believe that the Rev. Wm. 
Taylor's power of imagination has been developed at the expense 
of some other qualities very desirable in a clergyman. 


Obituary Lesolutions.—At a meeting of the teachers and 
pupils of the New York Institution, held May 18, of which Dr. 
Peet was the chairman and Mr. Van Nostrand the secretary, 


resolutions were adopted relative to the death of Mrs. Sophia 
Gallaudet. We have not space for the resolutions in full, but 
we give a part of them, omitting the more formal portions : 


** We recognize in her the first fruit of that system of instruction which 
was introduced into this country by her venerated husband, for the es- 
pecial education of that class of whom she was a type. Her long and ex- 
emplary life has been a constant commentary upon and illustration of the 
beneficent effects of that system. 

‘*While we mourn the loss of a friend endeared by long association and 
many pleasant memories, we recognize that, for her, death is only a trans- 
lation from a world of silence and sadness to one where there is no sor- 
row, and where the ‘rapture of song’ will delight her emancipated ear. 
We tender to her sons, who are so nobly treading in the footsteps of their 
father, our sincere sympathies on this sad occasion, and call upon them to 
remember the many consolations which they may enjoy, even in this hour 
of their bereavement, in reflecting upon the life and character of their de- 
parted mother.” 
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